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The material which follows owes much to the suggestions of many persons 
who are Involved with the post- school adjustment of retarded youth. Vocational 
counsellors, supervisors of vocational training, social workers, operators of 
boarding homes, and classroom teachers responded generously to the project re- 
quest for Information concerning the post- school world and the problems of the 
retarded. Particularly valuable was the opportunity for collaboration with 
Jerry Chaffin, Ed.D., and James Payne, Directors of the Kansas vJork Study 
Demonstration Project.^ Information from their records gave direction to many 
of the lessons contained In this guide. In these anecdotal reports, employers 
and counsellors described the behaviors, both good and poor, of retarded youths 
as they underwent training and were placed upon a series of work sample jobs. 
Additional helpful Information was made available through Ted Satterfield 
(former) Director of Rehabilitation Services, Goodwill Industries, at Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Richard Schutz, Ph.D., Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Unit at Topeka, Kansas. 
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PERCEPTUAL TRAINING FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 



A PRE-VOCATIONAL UNIT FOR MENTALLY RETARDED YOUTH 

Introduction 

Schools try to provide the retarded pupil with a graded sequence of percep- 
tual motor tasks toward the goal of his becoming able to write and to read. Al- 
though the written word is important, it is only one among many types of signals 
used as internal and external guides to behavior. (Hall, 1959, Birdwhistell, 1964) 
In the majority of situations, behavior is guided by signals that are nonverbal. 

The diverseness and richness of nonverbal signal systems is evident in the gestural 
languages of sports officials and Navy deck officers. Eas4-ly recalled is the 
mixed system of colored lights, geometrical shapes, sirens, fog horns and bells, 
used in the direction of traffic. In addition to these synthesized signal systems, 
in the course of everyday activities the socially attuned person is responsive to 
a multitude of interhuman signals. Vocal intpnation, facial expression, postural 
stance, mode of dress, in addition to criterial aspects of settings, are used as 
guides to behavior (Ruesch & Kees, 1956; Birdwhistell, 1961; Edmonson, de Jung & 
Leland, 1965). The retarded pupil needs help in learning to interpret, or read, 
these social signal systems, just as he must be furnished the steps by which to 
learn to read the written word. The lessons provided by this unit resulted from 
modifications of earlier forms of the material given trial in special education 
classes in urban public junior high schools and in prevocational special educa- 
tion programs in state institutions. In each classroom pupils showed improve- 
ment. (Edmonson, de Jung, Leland & Leach, 1967) 

Objectives 

The first objective for this unit of educational material is to make social 
cues or signals clearer and interpretable by the retarded subject. 




A second objective is to clarify the behaviors that would be appropriate in 
response to the cues or signals. 

The overall objective is to make portions of the activities of the adult world 
visible and more comprehensible to the school aged retarded youth. 

Pupil Level 

Pupils of educable level, IQ's 50-85, ages 13 to 19, ranging in performance 
on school achievement tests from middle first grade to sixth grade abilities, 
have shown continuous interest in prototypes of these lessons and have shown 
measured improvement in the making of social inferences. (Edmonson, Leland & 
Leach, 1967; Clark, 1967) 



Format 

Lessons have been organized in the form of the following sub-units, each of 
* 

a week s duration: 

I. Introduction to signals 

II. Numbers as signals 

III. Places as signals 

IV. Making a good impression 

V. Shopping-Buying 

VI. A big store 

VII. Living on our own 

VIII. Getting and keeping a job 

IX. After hours 

X. Getting Along Mfith Others 



* Attached to most lessons are suggestions for supplemental activities. The sub 
units in many cases may be expanded for a complete program. 
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Lessons are provided in the £onn of a verbatim teaching script* The lessons , 
when adapted by the teacher to his special education curriculum, may be modified 
to run from one to two hours in length, and may be extended over several days. 

To keep the interest and attentiveness of pupils, a variety of presentational 
techniques are employed. These include, in addition to sets of 2x2 slides, a 
tape recorder tape, seatwork, quizzes, competitive games, role playing, and field 
trips. An effort has been made to provide repetition of vocabulary and concepts, 
and, through tests, to note which pupils need attention, explanation, and rein- 
forcement. 

Teacher Use 

An advance reading of the entire script will allow the teacher to blend the 
sub-units into his curriculum and to plan for desirable modifications . Prefer- 
ably, teachers will not restrict themselves to the script treatment of the lesson 
topics, but will seek to supplement the lessons, integrate them with other port- 
tions of their educational program, and review them with variations. 

Daily Lessons 

The daily lessons have been prepared in script form to assist teachers with 
the task of presenting a progression of concepts concurrently with their task of 
appropriately reinforcing pupil responsiveness and accuracy. The lessons provide 
the main ideas and the illustrative material. The teacher, however, should note 
the nonattending pupil, the attending but nonres ponding pupil, the over responding 
pupil, \dio deprives others of an opportunity for reinforcement. The teacher must 
use his skills to foster and control the learning process. He must note what is 
too difficult and in such situations respond with clarification or further occa- 
sions for mastery. 

Equipment and Setting 

Fine details of the slides used to illustrate the lessons must be clearly 
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visible to all pupils. This will require, in addition to a good seating arrange* 
ment, a good screen, a good projector, and a darkened room. 

The seating arrangement should be tried out by the teacher, who might move 
around the room to note how clearly he can see a projected image from each of the 
desks. The perceptual acuity of the pupils should also be checked in order to 
match the best viewing location--closeness to the screen, centrality, etc. --with 
pupil needs. 

The screen should produce a sharp clear picture. The projector should be 
equipped with a good cooling system so as to prevent damage to slides during 
periods of extended viewing. The classroom should be equipped with blackout 
curtains in preference to having to move one's group to and from a projection 
room elsewhere in the building. 

Necessary equipment should be checked in advance. (See Appendix A and the 
check list in the preface to each week.) 

Motivation 

The better pupils are usually motivated by grades. The inability, however, 
of the less able to attain the same satisfaction from grades poses the need for 
a more generally effective motivation. For more general motivation, a “privilege 
point" system is proposed. 

The point system will be most motivating if points are exchangeable for some- 
thing of value to the pupil. In some settings the exchange of a quantity of privi- 
lege points for a limited period of free time has proven possible and desirable, 
the free time being the last 10 to 15 minutes of class time of particular days. 

In some settings, points have been exchanged for an opportunity to go on a very 
special trip or to receive a very special treat, or a very special honor. In 
some settings points have been exchangeable for trading stamps, for canteen coupons, 
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or for cash. In some settings points have been exchanged for items of merchandise 
consigned to the classroom teacher. The teacher is free to try out exchanges of 
other kinds . 

The point system will be most effective if the exchange value of the points 
is early demonstrated. In other words, pupils work much harder once they have 
tasted the fruits of their labor. 

A dittomaster is furnished to provide a form that can be folded into a savings 
book for each pupil. The savings books have columns for the recording of dates, 
number of points earned in a session, number of points withdrawn, and the balance 
remaining. Use of the books should acquaint pupils with general procedures of 
deposit and withdrawal. In addition, it is suggested that "interest" accrue at a 
generous rate, in relation to size of balance. As an example: 

Balance Interest each week 

5-9 pts. 1 Pt« 

10-24 pts. 2 pt. 

25 and more pts. 3 pt. 

The compound interest concept will have to be explained to pupils. Pupils 
might make the interest entries to one another’s accounts and add the new bal- 
ances . 



Illustration: 
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Dittomas ter s 



Dittomasters are provided for seatwork material and quiz forms. (See Appen- 
dix 3 for list of Dittomasters) 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire "What I Can Do" (Ditto #1) is provided to focus pupil at- 
tention on some specifics of social competency. Pupils can be assisted to fill in 
the questionnaire at the beginning of a school year or prior to use of this unit*s 
lessons. At the conclusion of the lessons, or at the end of the year, pupils 
might reassess themselves. 

Quizzes 

Quizzes are provided for certain lessons. Most tests have been prepared for 
the nonreader. The teacher who wishes to use written tests for the higher level 
pupils may convert the material as desired. He might devise and use a cumulative 
record of quiz results as indication of the relative comprehension of the mater- 
ials by various pupils. Such data could indicate the need of additional clarifi- 
cation for the slower pupils, or an increase in the frequency with which slower 
pupils are called upon to participate. Typically, pupils who are slow to respond 
are less and less frequently called upon and become less and less attentive. 

Field Trips 

Teachers should plan ahead for field trips, in accordance with his school's 
procedures. Customarily a teacher would be expected to: (1) discuss the visit 
with a representative of the place to which visit is planned; (2) establish the 
date and time of visit; (3) notify the school office of the purpose, the date, 
and the hours scheduled for the trip; (4) arrange transportation using (a) school 
bus, (b) public transport, e.g. bus, subway, etc.; or (c) parents or other volun- 
teer drivers. (See Appendix A for suggested field trips.) 
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Role Playing 



Role playing or sociodrama (Chesler & Foxj 1966) is prescribed in certain unit 
lessons. As a rule, retarded subjects have fewer opportunities than others to 
try out behaviors; to practice or rehearse them. The use of role playing is 
recommended even beyond the sessions included in the script. 
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Preface to Week I 



1 

I 



Before the use of the following lessons: 

Q Read the introductory pages 1-7 
■ Q Read through Week 1 lessons 

□ Schedule time. (Lessons as written require approximately two hours. 

They may be continued from one day to the next.) 

Q Pre-plan for desired modification. (A section at the end of each 
lesson suggests supplemental activities.) 

Q Arrange for materials and equipment: 

blackboard 

chartpaper (optional) 

t ape recorder, 3/4 speed (I-C) 

slide projector 

screen 

room that can be darkened 

state map 

driver hand books (procurable from State Highway Dept.) 

plan system of exchange for point savings 

savings books for pupils (Run Ditto #8 and fold books) 
notebooks for pupils to keep 

a. sketches of signals 

b. Vocabulary as reading or spelling (optional) 

c. pupil record of savings points (optional) 

d. teacher-made or other materials 

trip plans (according to school policies) 

art materials (optional) 

guest speakers — baseball star, highway patrol, etc. 

(according to school policies) 

□ Try out the audio-visual arrangements 

— Check pupil sea^ng for good visibility 

— Check projector (have a spare bulb and know how to insert it) 

— Try out a group of slides 
— Check operation of tape recorder 

□ Plan for pupil assistant to operate projector 

n Prepare pupils for class sessions in a darkened room. 

— Discuss behavior and perhaps let pupils establish rules. (Rules may 
change after the point system is in use. Appropriate behavior could 
earn bonus points or other recognition; inappropriate behavior result 
.in loss of points. Perhaps pupils can make the decisions as to awards 
and penalties.) 
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□ Run off Dittos #1 - 4, #5 - 9. (Fold pupil saving books, following 
illustration on p. 5) 

□ Reread section ’’Quizzes" (page 6) (Optionally prepare a cumulative 
record of quiz scores.) Quizzes begin with Lesson I-D. 

□ Reread section "Motivation" (page 4) Beginning with Lesson I-D 
points are awarded for successful quiz responses. 

□ Plan method of point exchange. 
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NOTE: Teacher should reach each day's script carefully before class and have 

material ready for use* Teacher may wish to prepare charts* (See page 4) 

Prior to use of these lessons, teacher may have pupils complete the social 
competency questionnaire (Ditto y/1) referred to on Introduction, page 6* 

INTRODUCTION TO SIGNALS 



( 1 ) 



Objectives: To call attention to universal languages of non verbal signals 

Materials: 2x2 slide projector 

Screen 

Set slides (I-A^ 

Ditto #5-7 Communication by gesture 



Vocabulary: applauding 

approximate size 

beckoning 

business firm 

carton 

crate 

communicate 
exact size 



gestures 

hospital 

quiet 

signals 

goblet 

fragile 

handle carefully 
applause 



^Teacher explanation to clas£/ 

Today we are going to talk about something e little different than we've 
talked about before* We will talk about "signals," or how it is possible to say 
things or communicate without using words* /Teacher may write "signals— how to 



say things without using words" on the blackboard_j^/ 

Usually when we want to tell things to people we use words, but there are 
ways to say things without talking or even writing words. Suppose I asked "How 
many of you would like to own a transistor radio?"--since this is a classroom, 
how are you supposed to answer? ( ) Yes, you signal your answer without 

using words* It is often easier to see a signal than to hear what someone is 
saying* Here is an example /Slide: Fire truck/ /Teacher points to man on 
right sid£/* He is signaling to the driver* What is he signaling? (To turn to 
the other side*) /Teacher points to man on left side^J What is he signaling? 
(He is beckoning or signaling "Come here*" ) Why are these firemen using hand 
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and arm signals instead of talking to the driver of the fire truck? (There is 
probably so much noise there at the fire he wouldn't be able to hear what they said.) 
/Class may discuss what might be heard at a fire_^/ 

Lots of times people tell things to others without using words. For instance, 
when a fire truck is going somewhere and wants to warn drivers to move over, what 
signals are used? (They use a siren and a bell, and sometimes there is a flashing 
red light on the fire truck.) Yes, the siren tells us what to do. The flashing 
red light tells us what to do. Let's imagine a fire truck is coming down the 
street. What is it that we hear? (Siren, bell) What do we see? (Flashing red 
light.) What do these signals tell us what to do? (Move to the side of the street 
and stop.) 

It is important for us to be able to read signals and to know what they are 
telling us to do. 

Let's take another example, suppose you are a highway patrolman driving your 
patrol car and you see another driver who is going faster than the speed limit, or 
who is doing something else that is against the law; what do you do? (The officer 
signals the car to stop by using siren and flashing light.) Yes, the patrolman 
uses a sound signal that is louder than his voice — his siren — and a light signal 
that everyone can see--his flashing red light — to tell everyone to pull to the side 
of the road and stop. If the driver does not stop, the officer might use stj.ll 
another signal to say "I mean business!',' Do you know what that signal might be? 

( ) Yes, he might fire a shot with his pistol. /Teacher explains use of warn- 

ing shots, as a signal to stop^,/ 



* 



(Example: flames crackling, hoses hissing, timbers falling, etc.) 








Can you think of some other ways that we tell things to people without 
using words? /Teacher may list these on the blackboard, each time asking ‘Vhat 
is the signal telling people to do?”/ (See below for possible items) 

Yes, those are examples of signals that tell people what to do. Why is it 
important to be able to read signals? (So we will know what they are telling 
us to do.) 

(2) /slide: Nurs^/ Here is a picture signal. Where would you see this, 

and what does it say? ( ) Yes, in a hospital. It is a signal to be very 

quiet. A picture like this near the hospital entrance reminds everyone who 
comes in to speak and walk quietly so as not to disturb the patients. They 

(3) could use signs with words on them like this /Slide: Quie^/ Which do you 

think would be best? ( ) I think I would notice the picture signal and I 

would try to be quiet. 

Can you think of some place besides a hospital where people should be 
especially quiet? (Library, nursery, etc.) Would it be a good idea to have 
a picture signal to be quiet in a library (etc.)? /Class might consider how 
a model for such a sign would be differently dressedj^/ 

(4) Here are some picture signals. This is a crate/ big box /Slide: Crate/ 
that was shipped to a business firm in this country from a factory in Germany. 
There are some picture signals pasted on it /teacher indicate^/ to tell all 
the workmen on the ship and on the trains and trucks and planes that carried 
the crate/box from Germany how they were supposed to handle it. Suppose you 
were one of the workmen who had to move the crate/box- -how would you read 
these picture signals? (/Teacher encourages discussion, and may hin^/) 

* 

(Among possible answers: signal flags, signal lights, traffic markers, 
whistles, sirens, bells, fog hojrns, arm gestures, facial movements, uniforms, 
insignia, etc.) 



Yes, the picture of a certain kind of glass that breaks easily is supposed to 
tell workmen that something is inside that might break. A glass like this, with 
a stem, is called a goblet. It is fragile— breaks easily. This picture signals 
"Handle the box carefully — don*t let the crate/box drop.” What does the picture 
of the umbrella tell the workmen? (It is supposed to tell workmen to keep the 
crate/box in a dry place where it wcn*t get wet.) What do the arrows tell the 
workmen? (The picture of the arrows points to the top of the box and tells 

the workmen to keep the top side upo) 

They could have painted all those instructions on the box in writing — 

/teacher may print on blackboard: "HANDLE WITH CARE,” ••FRAGILE,” *'KEEP DRY,” 

"THIS SIDE UP”/ Sometimes we do write these things on boxes and packages 

when we mail them, /^teacher may discuss the vocabulary/ but riot everybody can 

read those words. The workmen in Germany probably couldn't read them. Their 

breakable 

words are different than ours. ^Teacher option to write out *'ZERBRECHLICH,” 
glass keep dry this side up 

"GLAS," "BEHALTE TRCXJKEN,” "DIESE SEITE NACH OBEN^/ If they wrote German 
words on the box, then our workmen probably couldn't read them. But almost 
anybody could read those picture signals. 

We have been talking about signals— how we can say things without using 
words. We have talked about signals that almost anyone can read or under- 
stand the minute they see them. Some of these signals are gestures --^Teacher 
writes "GESTURES" on blackboard/* -- they are signals we make with our hands 
and arms. 

How do we tell people with our hands that we liked a good show? Show 
me, don't tell me! (Clap hands) Yes, clapping is a signal. When we clap 
to show we like something, we are applauding. What docs applause mean? 

* 



Teacher may prefer use of charts 



/^Teacher calls on a pupil who has not been participating^/ 

How do we signal in a classroom or at a meeting that we would like to give 
the answer; would like to be counted if there is a vote being taken; or would 
like to speak? Show me. (Hold up hand) 

When I do this, what does it tell you to do? /Teacher motions with hand, in- 
dicating class is to stand up, and waits for class to rise. Then teacher motions 
to class to sic downj Now, everybody show me the signal for "Stand up.** 

( ) Now the one that means "Sit down." ( ) A teacher usually says "Stand 

up" and "Sit down" with words. Can you think of a reason why someone might use 
gestures instead of words? (A band leader or a leader of a singing group might 
not want the audience to hear; a military platoon leader might not want the 
enemy to hear; gestures may be seen at a distance, or in a noisy place, etc.) 

(5) /Slide; Man flagging down trucjc/ What is happening here? ( ) What does 

his gesture mean? (Please stop) Why is he signaling instead of talking? ( ) 

Everyone try this gesture? ( ) ( ) A person could use that gesture to tell 

a bus or a taxicab to stop. Why is he using a gesture instead of his voice? Did 
you ever use this gesture? ( ) Did you ever see someone else use it — maybe 

on television? ( ) 

(6) /Slide; Lady in lumber yard/ Can you guess what she is gesturing? (She 
wants something — maybe a piece of wood about that size) If she wants a piece of 
wood of a certain size to fit a particular place, it would be better if she had 
used a ruler to measure it. If she measured it she could tell the sales clerk the 
exact size; "I need a piece of wood 15 inches long and two inches wide," or 
whatever the size ought to be. Maybe she just wanted a small scrap that didn't 
have to be -of an exact size. If she wants a small piece that doesn't have to 

fit something, she can show the sales clerk the approximate size with her hands. 
Can you think of when you might use a gesture like this to show someone the 
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size of something? /Teacher accepts good examples: Fish, etc^/ Yes, we might 

use our hands to show people the size of the fish we caught, or how tall our 

brother is. Let's suppose you have some things you would like to keep in a big 

cardboard box so everything is kept together. If we went to a grocery store or 

box 

supermarket to ask for an empty carton, they might want to know what size box. 
Think of some things you might keep in a box — think of what size box you might 
want. Now, suppose you are in a supermarket and you want to show the manager 
or the clerk the size box you want — use your hands to show the size — ( ). 

What do we call a signal when we use our hands? (A gesture) 

(7) /Slide: Throw the hall/ What does this say? (Throw the ball to me) Yes. 

He could say, "Ihrow it here," but he doesn't have to because you understand 
the gesture. 

How many of you have been to a ball game or a circus where men walk up and 
down the bleachers where people are sitting, selling popcorn or hotdogs or soft 
drinks? ( ) How would you signal that you wanted to buy two of something? 

( ) There is a lot of noise at a ball game so it is easier to see a ges- 

ture than to hear someone who is speaking. 

What do we call this kind of signal when we use our hands and arms to say 
something — how many of you have learned the word? ( ) /Teacher calls on 

slow pupil for the answer — if necessary, hintsr."Ge-e^/ 

Now it's your turn to think of some hand or arm signals — or some gestures — 
that we haven't already talked about. There are lots more. 

/Teacher accepts each new gesture and asks "What does it say?" This can be 
an occasion for a teacher to deal with pupil attitudes toward the off-color 



•k 

(Examples are illustrated on Dittomaster #5-7 "Communications by gesture") 
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connotations of some gestures^/ 



/When the pupils cannot think of more gestures, teacher may hint: 

"What is the signal we use to say 'Hi!* 

'Come here! ' 

'Stop' 

'I solemnly swear' / 'I pledge' 

'Go away' 

'Please! I beg!' 

'Glad to meet you' 

'Everything is A- ok' 

'Louder, please, I can't hear' 

'He's a little crazy' 

'King's X — I don't really mean it' 

'Oh, go on with you' 

'I am the winner' 

'Victory' . . . ' 

Today we have begun to talk about signals — how it is possible to say things 
without using words. Ihere are signals of many kinds. Some of them are sounds 
such as automobile horns and sirens; some of them are lights such as traffic 
lights and flashing signals. Some of them are hand and arm signals we call — 
everyone say the word! (Gesture) 

(8) /Slide: Hazel truce fla^/^ What is the signal in this picture? ( ) 

What does it say? (I give up!) /Teacher explains if necessarj^/ 

People need to be able to use signals and read signals. Tomorrow, and 
for several weeks, we will go on to learn more about using and reading signals. 



Permission Saturday Evening Post, (c) 1959 The Curtis Publishing Co. 
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Supplemental Activities 



To provide continuity of concepts, the following or other activities might 
be included in teacher planning: 

Class compilation of an illustrated list or dictionary of gestures. 

Class voting on certain topics; “ayes” and “nays” to be signaled by 
raised hand. 

Teacher use of gestures such as **Rise,“ ”Ssh,” "Your turn," etc. at un- 
predictable times as a means to keeping class attentive to gestures. 

A pantomine story such as the following: "I am going to use signals that 

tell a story. Let's see how many you can read. I need someone to act 
with me. See if you can tell what you should do from my signals. Who 
will be the other actor?" 

/Teacher pantominesj^/ /Teacher waves from side to side/ "What am 
I saying? (Hello) /Teacher beckon^/ What am I saying? ("Come here*.') 
/Teacher speeds up the beckoninj^/ What does this say? (Hurry) /Teacher 
stretches out hand for a handshak^/ What am I saying? (Good to see you) 
/Teacher cups hand to eajr/ What am I saying? (Can't hear) /Teacher shakes 
head/ What am I saying? (No) /Teacher puts finger on lip£/ What am I 
saying? (Quiet) /Teacher glances around as if to see if anyone is behind/ 
What am I saying? (Who is behind me?) /Teacher beckons again and points 
over left shouldejr/ What am I saying? (Let's go there) /Teacher holds 
up hand and frown^/ What am I saying? (Stop or Wait) /Teacher tiptoes 
and looks furtively around/ What am I saying? (Don't let anyone hear 
us) 

That's right. Joe could read my signals and Joe did what they said. 
Thank you. You were a good actor. Let's see if our class can tell 
me the story of what I was saying." /Teacher works for group reconstruction 
of story/ 

Another pantomine story such as the following: "Let's have two more 

actors." /Teacher assigns ^ne as signaler; one as driver. Teacher shows 
the driver how to follow, exactly, the directions of the signaler; and 
the signaler how to be responsive to the situation of the backer^/ 

"That's fine." /Teacher claps gently^/ /Teacher signals for actors 
to return to their seats./ 
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SAYING THINGS WITH SIGNALS 



Objectives: To continue discussion o£ the language o£ non verbal signals: 

pictographs, £lashing lights, colored lights 



Materials: Slide projector 



Screen 

Set Slides (I-B) 



Vocabulary: advertising sign 



aircra£t beacon 
blinking lights 
colored lights 



conning 

emergency 



commercial artist 



emergency vehicle 
exit 

£lashing lights 



indicator 

label 

landing £ield 

landing strip 

pictograpK 

right o£ way 

tra££ic 

visitor 

warning 



Yesterday we began to talk about signals. There are many ways o£ saying 
things without using words and today we will talk about this some more. 

What do we call the signals we make with our hands, everyone! (Gestures) 
Who can show us a baseball umpire's signal and tell us what it says? ( * ) 

(1) What do we call the kind o£ signal he uses? (Gesture) ^Slide: Deck o££ice£/ 
In the Navy, when airplanes come in to land on an aircra£t carrier a deck 

(2) o££icer uses many gestures to help it land. ^Slide: Sto^/ ^Poin£/ This 

o££icer is signaling the pilot to stop. In a minute he will give the signal 
to cut the engine. Does anyone know the signal to cut engines? ( ) 

(3) /slide: Plane talk/ /Discuss^/ Why does the pilot have to know what the 

signals are telling him to do? ( ) Why do we use signals in noisy places? 

(People can't hear our voices.) 



•k 



Sa£e 



Strike! 



(pumps £ist) 
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But we also use them when we don't want anyone to hear us. Suppose you 



were at home. Suppose in the bedroom there is a sleeping baby. A visitor 
comes — maybe the baby sitter has arrived — and you would like to signal the 
baby sitter to go upstairs or into another part o£ the house, or to come with 
you to see the sleeping baby; how could you do this, using gestures? (^Teacher 
encourages a pupil or pupils to work this ou_t/) 

We can also use pictures as signals. Suppose you had a job working in 
the Street Department for our city. Suppose there is a busy street with lots 
o£ traffic on it that goes past a lot of homes where small children are 
living, and some of the children might not keep away from the street; could 
you make up a picture signal that would warn automobile drivers to watch out 
for the children? This would be a picture signal that would be painted on a 
sign and put up beside the street where drivers would see it. What would it 
be like? ( ) 

/Teacher may have pupils draw such a sign. When pupils have finished, 

(4) show slide_j_/ /Slide: Children playinj^/ What does this real picture signal 

tell us? ( ) It warns drivers to drive slowly because there are children 

around. The name for a picture signal is a pictograph. What is the name for 
a picture signal? ( ) 

(5) Here is a pictograph. /Slide: Skull & bone^/ What does it tell us? 

( ) What do we call it? (Skull and bones) Where might we see this picture? 

( ) We might see this picture on a label on a can, or on a bottle. What 

does it tell us? ( ) It warns not to eat or drink what is in the container. 

The contents could kill us or make us very, very sick. Sometimes this pic- 
ture is black; sometimes it is red. Sometimes it is very small. Sometimes 
this poison picture is not used on cans and bottles even when the contents 
are poisonous. We have to be careful about any bottles and cans when we 
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don't know for sure what is in them. /Teacher might have examples present of 
household items such as paint, bleach, lye. Insect spray, weed killer, kero- 
sene, etc. and pupils can search for warning signals on containers^/ 

(6) /Slide: Striking snak^/ This is another picture signal that means 

"poison." Can you tell us what the picture is of? ( ) 

We can also use flashing lights or colored lights as signals. What kinds 
of cars have lights on top that can flash? (Sheriff, police, highway patrol, 
ambulance, fire trucks). All of these are called emergency vehicles. When- 
ever something bad happens and something needs to be done about it right now — 
it is an emergency. It might be that someone is driving dangerously and ought 
to be caught and stopped before there is an accident. That is an emergency 
for the sheriff, the police, or the highway patrol. A building might be on 
fire. That is an emergency that needs the fire department. Someone might be 
very sick--that*s an emergency for which we might call an ambulance. 

There are other emergencies . Sometimes an electric power line is knocked 
down on the ground, or broken, possibly in a storm. If someone would touch 
it, the electric shock might kill him. That situation needs something done 
about it immediately. That is an emergency. Does anyone know whom we 
should notify about the electric line? ( ) (If we notify the power and 

light company, they will send out a repair man in a truck to take care of it.) 
The truck might have a flashing light on it as a warning. What does the 
flashing light tell drivers? (Not to run into the truck when it is parked 
on a dark street.) Have you ever seen a repair truck that had a flashing 
light on it? ( ) /Teacher option to ask what other kinds of repair 

trucks might be emergency vehicles: telephone, water, gas, wreckers, etcj 

What does it mean when we see the flashing light on the roof of a moving 
car or truck? (It means for us to pull our car over to the side of the 

* 



This is the new poison sjnnbol 
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road and stop, because the emergency vehicle has ’’right of way.”) 

Suppose we were driving on a highway at night and our car broke down, or 
maybe we found a wreck, or a dangerous place in the road, how could we signal 
so that other people might stop to help? (Wave a flashlight) /Teacher option 
to discuss possible hazards: If we are the driver who sees someone else waving 

a flashlight or lantern at night, we must be careful. If they are in the 



middle of the road we will stop, but we should keep the engine running, the 
car doors locked, the windows rolled up and be ready to drive off if there 
is not a real emergency. EtCj^/ 

(7) A blinking light on a street barricade /Slide: Barricade/ is also to 

warn us not to run into something. What might be the trouble here? (A dan- 



gerous place in the road or on the sidewalk.) 

If we are using a boat at night we may see a flashing light, that was put 
there to warn us not to run into something. /Teacher option to discuss buoys 
and lighthouses./ 



For airplanes, flashing lights on tall towers are used to help the pilot 
find his way from one place to another, and to find the landing field. Have 
you ever noticed flashing aircraft beacons at night? (/Teacher may direct 
discussion to some local beacon./) 



( 8 ) 



/Slide: Airplane starter/ Here’s another way to use colored lights. 



This is a man who works at an airport. He is signaling an airplane pilot 
**0K to start your engines.** Let us make the same signal with our arms. 



o 



( ) He is making a signal by twirling flashlights. 

What is the color we usually use as a signal of danger, to be careful, 
(9) or to stop? (red) /Slide: Traip crossing signa// What is this signal? 
(10) ( ) What is it telling us? ( ) /Slide: Train passing/ It says stop 

because a train is coming. 

/Slide: Railway signal bridge/ These are railroad signals over some 



( 11 ) 
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tracks. Trains also have traffic signals that tell the engineer when he can 
go and when he must stop. 

Not all red lights mean danger or stop. Not all green lights mean "go." 
Let's think of some other things that red and green lights can be used for: 
{/Teacher accepts any good suggestions: Christmas time, left and right 

side of aircrafts or boats, open and closed toll gates, etCj_/) 

(12) Here is a red light signal: /Slide: Exi^/ What does it tell us? 

( ) The word "exit" tells us this is where we can get out of a building. 

The arrow points to the way out. Sometimes it is red. Sometimes it is 
green. When we see an exit sign over a door, it is all right to open the 
door even if the light is red. /Teacher discusses use and location of emer- 
gency exits in school, institution, theatre, hospital, aircraft, e.tc.J 

(13) /slide: Elevator dovm/ Here is a red light signal by' an elevator 

door. What does it tell us? ( ) The red light is a signal it is going 

down. If we want to go u£ we don't get on the elevator on that trip and we 

(14) wait until the light signal shows us it is going up. /Slide: Elevator u£/ 

What does this signal tell us? ( ) The elevator is going up. 

(15) /Slide: Neon sign^/ These are just advertising signs. Store owners 

and restaurant managers sometimes use red lights or blue lights or green 
lights or yellow lights to show they have things for sale. The color of 
their advertising sign is not important. They use color or flashing lights 
to get our attention. They want us to notice they have something to sell. 
This is a picture of an advertising sign that had a flashing light. 

(16) /Slide: Supermarket sign/ The colors on the sign are just to make us look 

at it. The flashing lights on the arrow are just to attract our attention. 
What is the sign advertising? (An IGA supermarket has a special price on 
coffee.) 
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Before we go on, I will make a list on the blackboard of kinds of signals 
we have discussed. What do we call signals we make with our hands and arms? 
(/Teacher writes "gestures^/ What do we call the picture signals? (/^Teacher 
writes "pictography/) What else have we talked about? ( ) /Teacher may 

probe to get responses, and writes "flashing lights," "blinking lights,** 
"colored lights .y/ 

Now, let's talk for awhile about the different sounds we can use as sig- 
nals. /Optional: a recall competition/ Can you think of some? /Teacher 

accepts good suggestions and may list them on the board: viz., sirens, bells, 

horns, buzzers, whistles, shots, a shout, a scream, a cry, drum beats, foot- 
ball play numbers, knocking, etcj 

Tomorrow we will begin talking more about sound signals and will hear 
some on the tape recorder. 
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Optional and Supplemental Activities 



Walk through building to note emergency exits. 

Drawings to Illustrate that society uses many pictographs: 

"Suppose you have a job as a commercial artist and someone wants 
to buy a sign that would show people that "Hamburgers are for 
sale," or "Cokes are for sale," or **A sleeping room is for rent." 
Or, perhaps a factory that cans vegetables wants a picture label 
that shows shoppers in grocery stores that "This can contains 
green beans." "This can contains sliced carrots," etcj 

Trip to airport to observe signals of "plane talk" 

Trip through town to discover and list usual signals. 



Resources : 

Labels and materials for poison prevention 

American Pharmaceutical Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue N.W. 

..Washington, D.C. 20037 

Basketball, baseball or football sport officials* guides, 
available from local State Amateur Athletic Association head 
quarters 
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USING EYES AND EARS TO KNOW WHAT TO DO 



Objectives; To present more of the language of non verbal signals 



Materials: Slide projector 



3-3/4 speed tape recorder 
Tape (I-C) 



Screen 

Set slides (I-C) 



Vocabulary: bell 



intersection 

lifeguard 

rescue 

shot 

siren 

whistle 



buzzer 

carton 

chime 

drown 

horn 



We have begun to talk about signals--how things can be said without 
using words. We have been talking and thinking about signals and we have 
practiced using some gestures. Today we will discuss more signals. We 
will have quite a few lessons about them because signals are important 
for us to understand. They tell us about things so that we will have a 
(1) better idea of what we are supposed to do. As an example, /Slide; Carton/. 
We don!t know what is in this big carton, but if someone has painted this 
signal on it, we do know it should not be turned upside down. . What does 
the picture signal the delivery men to do? ( ) Why do we use picture 

signals? (They are usually easy to read.) 

There are signals that we must learn how to read. For example, we 
have to learn that the color red is sometimes a signal that says ’’stop'* 
or "danger,"* but it doesn't always mean that. Tell us what else it can 
mean? (Left side of boat, elevator ”down," exit, etc.) We have to learn 
the different meanings of colored lights and moving lights and traffic 
signals. We have talked about some of these, and before we finish with 
our lessons on signals we will talk about more of them. 



Up until today we have been talking mostly about signals that we see. 
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Yesterday we talked for a little while about signals that we hear. /Teach- 
er gives brief resume of class discussion and seeks review from pupils./ 
Today I have some sound signals on this tape recorder for us to discuss. 

(Rl) /Recorder: Siren/ What do we call this kind of sound signal? Re- 

member there arc* different kinds of sounds — bells, whistles, buzzers — 
what do we call this sound? (Siren) Yes. What kind of automobiles and 
trucks might use a siren as a signal? (Emergency vehicles) Every driver 
must learn what he or she is supposed to do when they hear a siren. What 
must drivers do? ( ) That's right. 

/In communities where a siren is used as tornado warning, as air raid 
drill warning, or as a curfew, etc., teacher may discuss what the siren 
is reminding people to do. 

(R2) /Recorderi Whistl^/ What do we call this kind of sound signal? 

)Whistle) Let's think of who might use a whistle as a signal? /Teacher 
encourages class response and lists on the blackboard — may hint.* / We 
have to know who is using the whistle or we don't know what it means. 

(2) /Slide: Police/ A police officer who is directing traffic at a busy in- 
tersection uses a gesture to signal traffic coming from one direction to 
stop and he gestures for cars coming from the other direction to come. 
/Teacher imitates the gestures^/ At the same time, or just before he 
gestures, he blows his whistle. Then, after a few minutes he will blow 
his whistle again and reverse his signals /teacher demonstrate^/ so that 
the stopped cars can go, and the other line of cars must wait. The 
whistle warns the drivers to be ready for the change. 

* 

Some possibilities: traffic officer, lifeguard, scoutmaster, gym 

teacher, sports officials, boy whistling for dog, dog trainer, drum 
major or majorette, drill leader 
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(3) ^Slide: Lifeguard/ Here is another man who uses a whistle. Who would 

you say he is, or what does he do? ( ) Right. He is a lifeguard. He 

must be a very good swimmer and must know how to rescue people. His job is to 

watch people jn beaches and in pools to see that no one is drowned. ^Teacher 

may elaborate if necessary;^/ What does his whistle signal tell people? 

(They are doing something he thinks may be dangerous — such as playing too 

roughly, swimming out too far, etc.) jy^y discuss different meanings of use 

of a whistle by gym teacher, drill leader, dog trainer, etc_j^/ 

(R3) /Recorder: Auto horn/ What do we call this sound signal? (Horn) 

What makes this sound signal? ( ) What does it tell people? ( ) 

Who can think of some bell signals? /Teacher encourages class recall 
/* 

and discussion^/ 

(R4) /Recorder: Door chim^/ What do we call this sound signal? (A door 



Some possibilities: a school bell tells us a period is ended or about 

to begin; some churches ring bells on Sunday to remind us to come to church. 
A bicycle bell is a signal someone on a bicycle wants to go past. A door- 
bell tells us someone wants us to open the door. A fire alarm is a bell 
that tells us to leave the building as quickly as possible. Other bells: 
telephone, alarm clock. 

If a pupil mentions "jingle bells” teacher may wish to explain their 
use as a traffic signal. Example: "Before we had any automobiles people 

went places by having horses pull carriages or sleds. In cities and towns 
the traffic was either bicycles or horse drawn vehicles. They could have 
collisions and accidents just as we have with automobiles; so they used 
bells, or bugle type horns to let other drivers know they were coming. The 
song about jingle bells is about the bells on the horses* harness when they 
were pulling a sled in the wintertime. Sleigh bells were fastened to the 
leather harness and they jingled whenever the horses moved. 
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chime) What does it tell people? (Someone wants us to open the door.)* 

(R5) /_Recorder: Clock chim^/ What do we call this signal? ( ) What does 

it tell us? (It tells us it is 8 o'clock.) We don't have to look at the 
clock to know the time. 

(4) ^Slide: Swimming starter/ What is happening here? ( ) This man is 

an official at a swimming race. When the swimmers are lined up and ready, he 
fires a shot as a signal to **go;''' /Optional explanation: His pistol is 

loaded with a blank cartridge. That means there is no slug, or bullet, in the 
cartridge, but the gunpowder in the cartridge explodes when he pulls the trig- 
ger just the same as in any cartridge, and makes the same noise. It is the 
(R6) exploding gunpowder that makes the noise_^/ /Recorder tape: Take your marks// 

Which other sports can you name where a pistol is used as a signal? (Track 
race, basketball) /Teacher or pupils may elaborate_^/ 

Today in our discussion of signals we have listened to some different 
kinds of sounds that people use as signals. Before we go on, let's list them 
on the board. /Teacher lists "siren," "whistle," "horn," "bell," "chime," 
"shot."/** 



* If pupils say "Avon calling," teacher may explain that a company that makes 
women's b.eauty products wanted to have some kind of sound that would make 
people remember their name — Avon. The salespeople come to your house to sell 
their products; so the company recorded the sound of a house door chime, and 
use it on their commercials. 

** Optional: If pupils are making a book of signals, pupils may draw the 

examples . 

Optional: Further discussion of additional sound signals. If class is in- 

terested and teacher believes additional discussion productive, sound signals 
include: wireless key buzzer, submarine alert horn, human sounds intended as 

signals: (tsk, tsk, mmhm, unhunh, whew, ugh!, a wolf whistle), human sounds 

interpretable as signals (laugh, stopped up nose, cry, etc.), animal sounds 
interpretable as signals (rooster crow, hen cluck, dog bark, cat purr, growl, 
etc.) 
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There are some other sounds we use, but we won't take time to discuss 



them today. 

(5) Let us begin to think about the many signals in our homes. ^Slide: Porch 

light & house numbe^/ How many signals can we see in this picture? (The 
house number, the porch light, and the knocker.) If we expect someone to visit 
our home at night, we can turn on an outside light. This makes it easy to see 
our house and it lights up the house number. The light is a signal that some- 
one is expected, and the number is a signal that shows which house this one 

is. The doorbell or knocker would be another signal, wouldn't it? 

(6) ^Slide: Footscraper & doorma^/ If we see these on the doorstep, what do 

they tell us? ( ) Yes. They tell us to clean our shoes because the per- 

son in the house doesn't want the rugs and floors to get dirty. 

(7) /Slide; Using door knocker/ What is happening here? ( ) The door 

(R7) knocker is a signal that someone is at the door. /Recorder: Doorbel// 

What other signal could this visitor use? (Doorbell) 

(8) /Slide: Shake hand^/ If our friend greets us holding out his hand, it 

is a signal to do what? ( ) 

(9) /Slide: Someone holding a hanger/ If someone holds out a coat hanger, 

it is a signal to ( ) 

(R8) /Recorder: Telephony/ When the telephone bell rings, it is a signal to 

( )• Yes. The telephone can give other signals. What happens if we 

forget to put the receiver back on the rack? (Beep) A beep signal tells us 
(R9) we forgot to put the receiver back on the hook. /Recorder: Busy signal/ 

What does that tell us? ( ) 

(RIO) /Recorder: Whistl^/ Who can guess what this signal is? ( ) 

(10) /Slide: Tea kettl^/ What does it tell us? ( ) 
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Suppose we see smoke coming out of the oven^ what does that tell us? 



( ) 

Suppose we smell something scorching? ( ) 

Suppose we hear water dripping, what might this be telling us? ( ) 

(11) Here is a light signal. /Slide: Percolator/ Who knows what this red 

light is telling us? (The coffee has finished perking.) 

(12) /slide; Alarm clock/ What kind of clock is this? ( ) An alarm clock 

is not the same as a chiming clock. A chiming clock chimes for every hour 
one chime for each hour. An alarm clock makes a ringing noise for any time 
that we set it to go off. /Teacher may wish to demonstrate an alarm clock and 
elaborate its usej What does the alarm clock bell tell us? ( ) 

(Rll)(13) /Recorder: Crying bab^/ What is this signal? ( ) /Slide: Bab^/ 

If we are a parent or a baby-sitter, what does it tell us to do? ( ) That's 

right. 

/Optional ► A recall qui^/ 

That's about all the signals we'll have time for today. Now that we have 
talked about so many, you can see how important it is for us to understand 
them. For almost everything we see and hear we must know what the different 
signals are telling us to do. 

Today we talked mostly about sound signals. Tomorrow we will talk a 
little about other kinds of signals. 
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Supplemental and Optional Activities 
Using Our Ears in the Classroom 

1. Practice in identification and inference from sounds: 

Pupils close eyes and put heads on desks. Teacher produces a series of 
sounds for identification: 

Function : What is happening? 

Use a stapler, rubber stamp, scissors, pencil sharpener, opening a 
cupboard; put a jar on counter; unscrew lid and pour contents from 
jar; stir; open a coke; put ice in glass; pour coke. Walk across 
room; open desk drawer; put pad on desk; tear off a sheet; write; 
erase; crumple up paper and throw in wastebasket. Have pupils listen 
carefully and attempt to relate what happened. /Write on blackboard/ 
Wash hands; dry them; rub on lotion; wind clock; turn on electric fan/ 
air conditioner/ switch light on or off . 

Localization : 

Teacher may walk to different parts of room while pupils, with eyes 
closed, point to changing locus. 

Recognition of material attributes : 

Drop objects on floor for identification as to which is bigger, 
smaller, heavier, lighter, solid, loose, unelas:tic.p . elastic: 

Ruler, pencil 
Paper clip, eraser 
Key ring, key 

Identification of voice characteristics: 

Pupils in turn say, "Hi" or "Hello” or "No" or "Yes” while others 
guess identity. 

Recognition of Feelings 

Slam drawers, slam desk top down, stomp around room. 

•■•Hello, Mary." (pleasant) 

Game- “ Who does this? 

Game — How does he feel ? 

2. Teacher or pupils record sound signals and practice interpreting them. As 
an example, expressive pupil behavior. 

3. Practice use of telephone, noting difference between tone signals. 

4. Prepare lesson on signals used by sports officials to regulate behavior in 
baseball, football, basketball, etc. 
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In preparation for quiz, teacher may wish to prepare a tally chart.* 



USING SIGNALS TO KNCW WHAT TO DO 



Objectives: A discussion of signals used to direct traffic; especially the 

use of color and geometrical shape. 



Materials : 



Vocabulary: 



Slide projector 
Screen 

Set slides I-D 
Ditto #8 Pupil "Savings Books" 
Ditto #9 Basic Traffic Signals 



Drivers handbooks ^/Procure from State 
Highway Dept . , Capitol City of State/ 



accurate 
barricade 
caution signal 
circle 
crosswalk 
diamond 
go signal 
narrow shoulder 
no parking sign 
octagon 
parking sign 
pedestrian light 



push button 

railway crossing gate 

railway crossing sawbuck 

railway crossing signal 

rectangle 

stop signal 

street arrow 

traffic lane 

traffic light 

triangle 

turn light 

walk light 



For several days we have been talking about how people find out what they 
should do by reading signals of one kind and another. We have talked about 
reading pictographs, or picture signals. We talked about reading colored 
lights or lights that flash on and off. Yesterday we talked about sirens, 
whistles, and bells and some other sound signals that are used so we can know 
what we are supposed to do. 

When people don't know what these signals are trying to tell them, they 



Ttam Points Team Points 
i\ Hen 

Jot 
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often do the wrong things, and there are accidents* As an example, what might 
(1) happen if we didn't know what these signals are trying to tell us? /Slide: 
Railway crossing ligh^/ ( ) Yes. The picture is a railway alarm signal 

and it tells us to stop and to wait until a train has passed by before we 
cross the tracks. If we did not know what the signal was telling us, we 
would not stop and there would be an accident. Today we are going to look 
at traffic signals. People who ride bikes, and especially people who drive 
cars, have to be accurate at reading traffic signals so they will know what 
they are supposed to do. 

How many of you have ever had lessons in driving and in reading traf- 
fic signals? ( ) Some of you may know more about traffic signals than 

others but today everybody is going to have a chance. /Pass out driver hand 
books to pupils_j_/ 

/Teacher holds up booklet. This is an official drivers handbook that 
shows the sign signals that drivers need to learn. We will look at some 
sign signals in this book and practice doing what they say. 

First, before opening your books, who can describe or draw a traffic 
sign- -any traffic sign — and tell us what it says for us to do? /Teacher may 
call on a pupil to go to the blackboard and try to draw a sign named by 
another pupil. Teacher may probe — *^%/hat does a stop sign look like? --a 
slow sign?" etcj /Encourage pupils to give guiding descriptions or cor- 
rections to pupil at blackboard. Pupils in seats can be making a sketch of 
sign being drawn on boardj^/ 

The traffic control signs and signals tell us something by their colors. 
When we come to a street intersection and see a red traffic light, what does 
it tell us to do? (Stop- -whether we are a driver or a pedestrian.) When 
we come to a street intersection and see a yellow traffic light, what does 
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it tell us to do? (It says "slow.” Usually it tells us to get ready to 
stop.) /Teacher may want to ask a slow pupil what a green traffic light 

(2) s&ysj How many of you have ever seen a blue traffic light? /Slide: Walk 

ligh^/ If we are waiting to walk across the street, what does this tell us 
to do? ( ) It is called a walk light. If we are riding a bicycle or 

driving a car, does this tell us to go? (No. It is only for walkers.) 
Everyone, what is it called? ( ) /Pupils may draw walk light_^/ 

(3) /Slide: Turn light/ This is called a turn light. How many of you 

can read what this signal says? ( ) It is a signal for a driver or a 

bicycle rider that it is their turn to move if they want to turn in the 
directions the arrow is pointing. In what directions are the arrows 
pointing? (Right and left) It signals drivers and bike riders they can 
turn. They must not go straight ahead. Everyone, what is it called? ( ) 

/Pupils may draw_^/ 

(4) /Slide: One way arrow/ This is a very important signal. If a driver 

doesn't see this, there is apt to be a bad accident. This is a one-way 
traffic signal. It tells drivers that traffic can go in only one direction 
on that street. What would happen if someone turned onto the street and 

(5) went the other direction? ( ) /Slide: One-way acciden^t/ Who can tell 

us what happened and is happening here? (/Discuss. How can we identify the 
car drivers? Who was at fault//_ /Pupils may draw one-way signs./ 

(6) /Slide: Street arrow/ Here is another arrow, painted on the street. 
This tells a driver that he can go straight ahead or turn right from that 
lane. If he had wanted to turn left, he should have his car in a different 
traffic lane. /Pupils may drawj_/ 

(7) /Slide: Crosswalk/ This is called a pedestrian crosswalk. Here is 

another signal painted on the street. Everyone, what do we call it? ( ) 
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Who knows what it tells the driver? (It says that walkers have the right of 
way. If someone is walking across the street at a crosswalk, cars are supposed 
to stop.) /Pupils may draw^/ 

/Same slide/ /Teacher point to push button on the traffic light stan- 
dard_^/ How many of you have seen something like this? ( ) /Teacher may 

ask a pupil to say where one is^/ When you see a button like this on the 
base of a traffic light, that tells you something important. /Teacher may 
have pupil explain its usej We call it a pedestrian light because it only 

(8) turns on when a pedestrian pushes the button. /Slide: Child pushing buttojn/ 

(9) /slide: Children ready to cros^/ Everyone, what do we call this kind of a 

light? ( ) 

In directing traffic--in signaling to drivers what they are supposed to 
(Jo- -SOHJ 0 times we use colored lights. Sometimes we use arrows. Sometimes we 

(10) also use different shapes or forms. /Slide: Shape^/ /Teacher point/ This 

form has three sides. What do we call this shape’ (Triangle) /Point to 
the yield sign below^/ The word printed on it says, ‘*Yield." /_Draw on 
blackboard : 




/ 



It is called a yield sign. When a driver is entering a main road from an 
entrance road, he may see a yellow triangular sign right here. /Demonstrate 
on diagram J It tells him he must yield the right of way to cars on the 



other road. It means he must wait until he can enter or cross the road 
without making the other cars stop. What do we call it? ( ) Where have 

you seen a "Yield" signal? /Indicate a nearby location^/ /Pupils may 
draw "Yield" sign_j_/ 



(10) /Teacher point/ This form has 8 sides. It is called an octagon. Only 
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one signal has this shape. A , point to the highway signal that has 

this shape. /Wai^/ It is called a -stop sign. What does it tell the driver 
to do? (Stop) Everyone, what color is it? ( ) What shape is it? ( ) 

What do we call it? ( ) /Pupil.r, may draw_^/ 

/Teacher points to circl^/ 

B , point to the highway signal that has this shape. /Waijt/ It is 

called a railroad signal. What does it tell the driver to do? ( ) 

Everyone, what color is it? ( ) What shape is it? ( ) What do we 

call it? ( ) /Pupils may draw_^/ 

/Teacher point to diamond/ This form has four sides. What do we call 
this shape? ( ) 

C . point to the highway signal that has this shape. /Wai_t/ We 

call it a caution sign. What does this signal tell the driver? ( ) A 

yellow diamond shaped signal warns the driver to slow down because of some- 
thing ahead. This one warns him of sharp turns in the road ahead. 

What signal would we use to warn a driver about a school crosswalk 
ahead? ( ) What signal would we use to warn a driver about road repairs 

ahead? ( ) Everyone, what color is it? ( ) What shape is it? ( ) 

What do we call it? ( ) /Pupils may draw a caution sign_^/ 

/Teacher point to vertical rectangle/ This form has four sides. In 
the picture it looks like a square but it is usually taller than it is 
wide. It is a tall rectangle. 

D , point to the street signal that has this shape. /Wai^/ It is 

a traffic regulation signal. What does this signal tell the driver? ( ) 

(11) It is white and it has writing on it. /Slide: Park: No Park/ Sometimes 

the writing is red. What does it tell the driver? ( ) Red writing means 



no parking. Sometimes the writing is green or black. What does green 
writing tell the driver? ( ) Green writing means OK to park at certain 

times. Everyone, what do we call the shape? ( ) A rectangular sign has 

rules or instructicr.-^' written on it. /Pupils may draw a vertical sign./ 

Repeat /Slide: Repeat shapes/ /Teacher point to horizontal rectangle/ This 

( 10 ) “ ~ 

form has four sides. It is a wide rectangle. 

E , point to the street signal that has this shape. /Wai^/ It is 

a one way signal. We know what it tells the driver. Everyone, what color 
is it? ( ) Everyone, what do we call it? ( ) 

We have been talking today about traffic control signals and signs. 

Now we will have a quiz contest to find out how many we can read. We will 
divide our class into two teams. /Teacher may divide class into two teams 
in any manner preferred. Teacher points to tally chart or diagram on black- 
board_j_/ 

As I show pictures, the first person on this team has a chance to answer 
a question about it. If he can't answer, then the first person on the next 
team has a chance to answer. /Teacher pause£/--Any questions? ( ) It 

is important to wait for your turn and not to answer out of turn.* I will 
keep track of every correct answer and will make a tally mark beside your 
name. Each member of the winning team will receive five extra points. When 
we finish the contest, I will give each of you a privilege point savings 
book. We will have other contests and you will win more points. /Teacher 
explains the exchange system. See Introduction, Pages 4 & 5./ 



* If no one can respond correctly to certain questions, teacher responds 
and explains and neither team earns points . 
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( 12 ) 



( 7 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

( 15 ) 

( 16 ) 
( 17 ) 



Here is the first picture. /Slidei Railway crossing/ There are 
many signals.* /First pupi^/, name one pr^pdiiit to one and--.tell us what 
it means for someone to do. ( ) /Teacher indicates correct answer by 

a tally beside pupil name on board_^/ B /First pupil other team/ , 

name or point to one other signal and tell us what it means to do. ( ) 

/Teacher tallies/ /Teacher proceeds until no more signals can be named 

and function described_;_/ 

/Teacher proceeds similar l;y/ 

/Slide; School crosswalk/ 

/Slide ; School crosswalk/** 

/Slide: Highway sign^/ 

/Slide; Highway sign^/ 

/Slide; Barricad^/ 

/Slide; Highway regulation^/ 

Fine. That's all there's time for today. /Teacher passes a savings 
book to each pupil who writes his name on it. Teacher delegates several 
trustworthy pupil recorders, explains how pupils are to bring their 
savings book to their recorder and how the reccder is to enter a pupil's 
score (including extra points for winning team membership) in the first 
space. Teacher may demonstrate. Pupils then return savings books to 
teacher and return to their seats. Recorders might earn points for ac- 
curate recording. 

/Optional: To begin planning for model town to be used in II-B, in 

street naming projectj^/ 



* Signals: Ry. ::rossing sawbuck, ry. flashing light (or alarm; ry. cross 

ing gate; rear warning lights, lantern, highway divider stripe, curve sign 

** stop paddle, driver stop arm signal, stop tail light. 



Optional and Supplemental Activities 



Posters of signals, made by pupils 
Bulletin board, materials brought in by students 
Individual and class spelling book of words used in unit 
Illustrated dictionary of key words 

Role play or charades, using colors and shapes of sighs 

Field trips: To a traffic bureau 

To a traffic court 



Resources : 

Goldstein, Edith and Spache, G. Go. NY: American Book Co. 1965 

Good sized print; easy to read. Excellent, even for non-readers, 
for use with traffic signal unit. 2nd Gr. reading level but in- 
teresting to junior h.s. spec. educ. 

A visit by someone from Police Traffic 

State Highway Commission (State Capitol) Bicycle Safety Code and 
Regulations 

Fern Tripp 

2035 East Sierra Way 
Dinuba, Calif. 93618 

Chart, 24''x36” Standard Traffic Control Signs 20c 

Chart, ll''xl7" ” •• •• •• 

for sale by Supt. of Documents, U.S.Govt. Prtg. Office, 

Washington, D.C., 20402 

Without charge from some State Highway Commissions, 

Division of Traffic Safety 
Capitol City of each state 



I Want a Driver's License $1.35 

and 

Road Signs 1.35 
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Pupils might each procure state highway map. Examine slide (1) prior 
to use o£ lesson. 



SIGNALS THAT TELL US WHERE WE ARE AND HCW TO DRIVE 



Objectives; To clarify system of place finding by highway markers and numbers 
and the meaning of some additional highway signals. 



Materials: Slide projector 

Screen 

Set slides (I-E) 



State Drivers Handbook* 

Kansas Highway Map* 

Basic Highway Signals (Ditto y/9) 



Vocabulary: 



barricade 
careless driving 
city 

dangerous driving 
divider stripe 
don't pass stripe 
east 

intersection 



interstate highway 
narrow shoulder 
north 
octagon 

railway crossing sign 
railway sawbuck 
shield 
south 



speed limit 
state 

state highway 
town 

U.S. highway 

violation 

west 

zebra stripes 



We have been talking about signals for nearly a week now. I am going 



to write something on the blackboard. Let's see who can help finish it. 
/Teacher writes; "We can use signals to “/ What does it say and how 

do we finish the sentence? (Say things without using words.) That's right. 



Let's review a few signals. 

Who will remind us what signal we use at home when we expect a visitor 
at night? ( ) Yes. We can use an outdoor light as a signal. 

How can we signal to someone to come closer? ( ) To speak a little 

louder? ( ) That's right. We can use a gesture by our hands or arms as 



a signal. 

If there was something dangerous in a box or a can or a bottle, how 
could we warn someone? ( ' )o ;We could usejiav.^arhing-.picturejag a. signal 



o£ danger. 

Yesterday we were talking about the shape of traffic signals. Most 



* Free copies may be ordered from State Highway Commission in state capitol 
city. 



of the traffic signals help prevent accidents. /^Teacher may review the 
shapes and meanings of traffic signals,;./ Today we will talk especially 
about the signals that are used to tell people where they^ are and_how ^ 

drive from one place to another safely .* 

A city, or a state, like the state of ^Teacher fills in state name^/ 
is a big place and it would be hard to find our way around if we did not 

use signals and signs that show us where we are. Things have to be de- 

livered from farms, or from factories, that are in one part of a state, 
to stores in other towns or in other parts of the state— or even to stores 

in other states. Why do people go from one town to another? ( ) Yes, 

to visit their relatives or their friends; or they might need to move 
from one town to another to get a job. When people have to go by automo- 
bile or truck from one town to another, they need a map that shows where 
the towns are, and where the roads are, and what roads to follow. 

L) /Slide: Four state ma£/^ This is a map that shows part of four dif- 

ferent states. ^Teacher indicates the states^./ These are the biggest 
cities. /Teacher may name several and indicate them^./ We know because 
the print is so big and because the outline of the city is shown in yel- 
low. 

These cities and towns are somewhat smaller. /Teacher may point to 
several^/ 

By looking at highway maps we can see what roads we would have to 
follow if we were planning to drive from one town to another. 

Who can tell us where we could go to get a highway map? (We could 

* Remind pupils that even though they do not drive, they can often help 
the driver if they know the signs of the highway. 

^ Permission Rand McNally, (c) R.L. 67566 
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go to a large filling station.) Yes, most big filling stations have high- 
way maps for the states that are close by. If we need help in finding 
the town to which we want to drive, we could ask a filling station at- 
tendant, or maybe the manager of a motel, or a policeman or a sheriff. 

These people usually know a lot about towns and highways. 

Suppose we are in Parsons, Kansas, and we want to drive to Kansas 
City. Let's find Parsons on the map, and Kansas City, and see what high- 
ways we would use on our way to Kansas City. ^Class can discuss possible 

routes_^/ /^Optional procedure to include discussion of north, south, east, 

east 

west_^/ We could take highway 160 over to 69 /^teacher indicate^/, and go 

north north 

up on 69 all the way to Kansas City. We could go up on 59 until it 

go northeast on 

comes to highway 169, and then stay on 169 until it comes to 35, and 
on into Kansas City. Or, we could stay on 59, and then switch off onto 
35 to Kansas City. ^Class discussion of routes might include comparison 
of mileage, traffic conditions, etCj_/ 

You can see how the highways are marked. Each highway has a number 
that is printed in a circle like this ^teacher pointy/ or in a shield 
shape like this ^teacher pointy/ . 

Suppose we decide to try routes 59 and 35 /teacher indicate^/. We 
start our trip in Parsons. We could ask the attendant at a filling sta- 
tion how to find 59. We would follow his directions to drive to the cor- 

(2) ner of 16th and Broadway. There we would see all of these signs. /Slide: 

Sign^/ /Pupils may read_^/ What do we do there? ( ) /Repeat slide // 

/Can pupils decide what to do// Since Erie is between Parsons and Kansas 
City on the map, we know we turn left here. After we turn we see this 

(3) marker. /Slide: Highway 5// It tells us we are now on highway 59. We 

are still in the city of Parsons. What is the speed limit? (30) 
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As we drive along we will see signals of different kinds that we must 
know how to read. 

^Slide: Ry Crossing/ Everyone, what color is this? ( ) "R R X" 

What does it tell us? ( ) Yes. The road crosses a railroad track. 

What does a driver do when he sees this signal? ( ) Yes. He slows 

down to be certain both directions are clear and that no train is coining. 
Sometimes we see a different railroad crossing signal. ^Slide: Ry cross- 

ing/ It is a big white X on a standard. Sometimes there are two lights 
under it that turn red when a train is coming as on this slide. 

/^Slide: Road narrow^/ Here's another important signal. What color 

is it? ( ) Yes. Black and white zebra stripes. When we see this 

signal we know the shoulder of the road /teacher may explain/ is becoming 
narrow. When the shoulder gets narrow there isn^t room for us to move off 
the road. Why might a driver want to drive off the road onto the shoul- 
der? ( ) The highway department puts these signals where we can see 

them before we come to a narrow bridge /Slide: Bridg^/ or before we 

come to a place where there is a very narrow edge to the road. Everyone! 
What does the tall zebra striped black and white signal tell us? (Nar- 
row shoulder) That's right. Why is this signal especially important 
when we are driving at night? ( ) 

/Slide: Barricad^/ Here's another zebra striped signal. This is 

a long one; not a tall one. Who can tell us what this tells us? ( ) 

It's called a **barricade" and it marks a place that is dangerous. 

/Slide: Highway "don't pass" stripy/ Here's one of the most im- 

portant signals. The white stripe marks the center of the road and we 
are supposed to drive on the right side of the line except when we are 
passing something. But here we see a bright yellow stripe on our side 



of the white line. The highway department paints a'^don't pass'' stripe 
on state highways where there is a curve ahead, or a little hill where we 
can't see whether someone is coming from the other direction. Who can tell 
us what the stripe tells us? ( ) Right. It warns us that it isn't 

safe to pass. We should never drive across that yellow line. What is 
the speed limit here? (45) 

(10) ^Slide: Highway “don't pass** stripe on other side/ What's the dif- 
ference between this picture and the other one? ( ) The don't pass 

stripe is on the other side of the divider stripe. It isn*t on our side. 
^Teacher should find out whether even the slowest pupil understands the 
difference_^/ It is a *'don*t pass** signal for people coming from the 
other direction, but it is all right for us to cross the line. It is 
not a signal for us. 

What happens if a sheriff or the highway patrol sees a car cross their 
"don*t pass** signal? ( ) Yes. It is a violation of the law, and the 

sheriff will stop the driver. The driver will have to pay a fine because 
he was driving carelessly or dangerously. He might have caused an acci- 
dent. 

When we see a yellow stripe on our side of the white divider stripe, 
what does it mean? Everybodyl (Don*t pass) Right. 

Does anyone know how fast we can drive in Kansas on highway 59? 
/Teacher may have pupils refer to own state driver handbooks for local 
state speed limits pertaining to various types of highways_^/ There are 
different kinds of highways. The shape of their markers is different so 
we will know how fast we are allowed to drive. The limits are different 
in different states. 
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(11) ^Slide: Interstate marker/ This is an interstate highway marker. 

What color is it? ( ) What shape is it? ( ) Interstate highways 

are the best roads. They are sometimes divided highways. They are wide. 

No railroads cross them. There are not many intersections. There are 
many signs and signals on them to tell drivers what to do. The speed 
limit is highest on interstate highways because they ^re safer. In Kansas 
the speed limit on interstate highways is 80 mph during the day; 70 mph 

at night, except where markers tell us to slow down. 

What color is the Highway 50 marker? ( ) What shape is it? ( ) 

(12) It is a US highway. j^Slide: Highway 59, 57, 108, etc^/ What color is 

the Highway 59 marker? ( ) What shape is it? ( ) It is a US high- 
way. What color is the Highway 57 marker? ( ) It is a Kansas state 

highway. US highways are usually better roads than state highways and in 
some states the speed limit is higher. In Kansas the speed limit is 65 
miles an hour, day or night, on US highways and on state highways, except 
where a marker tells us to slow down. What color is the highway 496 marker? 
( ) It is a county road and it may not be a paved road. 

(13) On our way to Kansas City we see this sign. /Slide: Intersection/ 

It signals that we are approaching an intersection. Who can tell us what 
we do here? /Teacher makes sure the slowest pupil understands explana- 
tion^/ ( ) Yes. Our road, highway 59, goes to the left. But before we 

turn, the red stop sign tells us to stop and wait for cars to get out of 
the way on the road we are entering. 

(1) /Repeat slide (1): 4 State Ma£/ /Teacher points to Kincaid as the 

place on the highway where #52 intersects, and points to the next curve 

(14) on the highway_j^/ Here's where we will see the next slide. /Slide: Curve/ 
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What does it say? ( ) And on the way we will find other diamond shaped 

signs that are yellow or orange. /May ask pupils to think of what they may 

signal_2_/* 

We might all of a sudden see this. What does it tell us? ^Slide: 

(15) Red flag sto£/ ( ) A red flag means danger— stop. 

(16) Along the way we see this pictogxapb-' /.Slide: Roadside Park/ What 

does it tell us? ( ) What is a roadside park? ( ) Have you ever 

seen one? ( ) On our trip to Kansas City we might want to turn off 

(17) the highway and stop at the park. /Slide: Turnof// This sign shows us 

(18) to turn. /Slide: Park/ If we brought a picnic lunch with us we could 

eat it at the picnic tables in the park. We could use the toilets. 

/Teacher points to trash can_j_/ What is this used for? ( ) Right, a 

barrel like this is for people to use as a trash can. If we put axl of 
our trash in the barrel, the park will always look neat and clean. 

(1) Itepeat slide (1): 4 state ma£/ Let*s look at our map again. We 

have passed the city of Garnett and when we have driven 21 more miles we 

(19) see this sign. /Slide: Turn for I-S^/ This is where we meet highway 35. 

*•1” stands for “interstate highway.” When we come to this sign, which 

way do we go? ( ) 

(20) /Slide: I-S^/ Now we are on a divided highway that takes us the 

(21) rest of the way to Kansas City. /Slide: City building^/ /Slide: City 

(22) buildings and exi_t/ Signs like these tell us to get ready for an 
exit from the highway. We must slow down to 30 mph. 

Since we followed the signs and signals we found our way for 150 
miles. If we did not use signals and signs, it would be hard to find 

* Possibilities: School crossing, dip, loose gravel, pavement narrows, 

crossroad, stop ahead, etc. 
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where to go. Every time we would come to a road we would wonder if that 
was the one we should take. Some of the roads would go in the wrong direc** 
tion. To be sure we were going right, we would have to stop and ask 
people. Some of the people we might ask might not know if the road would 
take us where we wanted to go. Without maps and signs and signals, a trip 
would take much longer time and we could not even guess when we would 
arrive. 

(23) /slide: Highway sign^/ Before we finish, who can tell us what 

kind of a highway this /point to Kansa^/ marks? (Kansas State Highway) 
Explain this regulation. /Point to No U Turn/ ( ) What kind of high- 

way are highways 66 and 40? (US Highways) What kind of highway is 35? 
(National interstate) Explain this sign. /Point to exi^/ ( ) Explain 

this sign. /Point to T/ (Slow, intersection ahead). Explain why there 
are two speed limits on this sign. (One is day light; other night speed 
limit.) 
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Optional and Supplemental Activities 



Pupils prepare a comparable lesson, using pictures from own state high** 
way or state park brochures, or other sources. 

Pupils each procure a state highway map 

Find out about driver license requirements 

Draw the highway signs listed in State Driver Handbook in a pupil notebook 

Have a "bee” or competition in which pupils tell what each sign tells a 
driver to do 

A field trip project to note local signs and signals and perhaps to photo- 
graph additional signs and learn their meaning 

Plan shortest route for a trip; or get information as to road conditions 

Estimate the cost of trip in terms of mile length, car gas consumption 
and cost of gas and oil 

Comparison of cost of auto trip with other transportation 

Practice with directions: north, east, south, west on a map 

Read newspaper account of an accident and discuss failure to observe 
safety signals 

Compare a highway map with a city map 
Discussion of mileage scales 



Resources : 

State Highway Commission for state highway maps 
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PREFACE TO WEEK II 



General Topic; How We Use Numbers and Other Traffic Control Signals as 

Guides to Behavior 

Before use of the following lessons: 

□ Read through Week II lessons 

Q Schedule time. (Lessons as written require two hours or more. 
They may be extended from one day to the next.) 

□ Pre-plan for desired modifications and supplemental activities. 

□ Pre-plan for model city construction. (Construction may be 
elaborate or simple according to pupil needs and interests.) 
What materials to use 

Where to construct 

Which pupils to work together on what schedule 

□ Arrange for materials and equipment 

Model city construction materials (Perhaps borrow or 

buy Kinder city buildings) 

Telephone directory 

City map 

Highway map 

Chart paper (optional) 

Slide projector 

Screen 

Room that can be darkened 

Set slides II-A--II-E 

Pupil savings books 

Pupil notebooks for vocabulary and drawings 

Teacher prepares material to supplement seatwork, etc^, 

as desired. 

Run off Dittos #10, 11, 12, 13 to provide several copies 

for each pupil 

Trip plans (optional) 

□ Try out audio-visual arrangements 

Check order and visibility of slides 

Check projector (have spare bulb and know how to 

insert it.) 

□ Plan for pupil assistant to operate projector. 

Q Prepare charts (optional) 
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NUMBERS AS SIGNALS 



i 

Objective: To illustrate how we use numbers to help us find our way 

from one place to another. 

Materials: Slide projector ^Teacher may want to reproduce Ditto ^ 10 , 

Set slides (11 -A) 11, and 12 as charts or on chalkboard. 

Seatwork - Ditto #10 For seatwork pupils will need several 
Seatwork - Ditto #11 copies of the dittoed forms^/ 

Quiz - Ditto #12 

Special Ditto #13 (optional) 

fy' 

Vocabulary: accident Main street 

even numbers neighbors 

highways odd numbers 

intersection street marker 

Last week we were discussing the many kinds of signals that we must 
learn to read if we are to know what we are expected to do. Many signals 
are important because they prevent accidents. We were beginning to talk 
about signals that help us find our way from one place to another. There 
are sc many highways we have to mark them so we can recognize which road 
is which. Each highway is marked with a number. All of the cities and 
towns are printed on maps. By using a road map we can see what highways 
we can use if we want to take a trip. 

1) /^Slider 4 state ma£/ Friday we "took a trip" from Parsons, Kansas 
to Kansas City. We chose to follow highway 59 /teacher pointy/ from 
Parsons until we came to Interstate 33. We could have used different 
highways, because you can see /teacher points to alternative route^/ 
these also join Kansas City and Parsons. 

A , read us the numbers of other routes we could have used on 

our trip to Kansas City. B , write the numbers of those highways 

on the blackboard. ( ) 

Now some of those highway numbers are odd numbers and some are even 



^ Permission Rand McNally (c) R.L. 67566 
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numbers. Can someone go to the board and draw a line under an even number? 
(^If pupils cannot y teacher draws a line under an even numbe^/) That is 
an even number. /Teacher makes a row of numbers on blackboard; 2, 4, 6, 8,0/ 
All of these are even numbers. Now can someone draw a line under another 
even-numbered highway? pupils cannot, teacher draws a line under an 

even number, calls again on pupils, etc., until all even numbered highways 

listed on board are so indicated_^/) 

/Teacher option to have pupils all go to board to list even numbers 
or to make a list in their notebook as they chant the numbers aloud “2-4- 
6-8-0.“/ 

In cities we also use numbers as signals to help us find our way around. 
We have some streets that are numbered such as /give exampW , and our 

houses have numbers. C , what is the address of your home? ( ) How 

does that help us find our way around? (/Accept good explanationj^/) 

(2) /Slide; Street marker/ This is a street marker. It gives the names 

of two streets where they come together; an intersection. D , tell 

us the names of the streets ( ). Yes, 42nd and Bell. The street that 

goes these directions, /point/ is 42nd street— the street that goes these 
ways /point/ is Bell Street. E , can you tell us the address of this 
house? (4200 Bell) It is at the corner of 42nd and Bell. F , is it 

(3) an even number or an odd number? ( ) /Slide; Next house/ This is the 

house next door. G , what is the address? ( ) H , is it an 

odd number or an even number? (It's another even number.) I , guess 

the address of the house next door I ( ) J > what kind of a number 

is it? (Even) Good. All the houses on one side of a street usually have 

even numbers on them for street address numbers. 
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Just to make sure that we know about house numbers as signals, we'll 
have a little practice. /Teacher distributes Seatwork I - Ditto #10/ This 
is a picture of a street with several houses along it. This is the street 
marker. /Teacher indicate^/ Let's first write in the street names. Write 
the street name MAIN — that's a short name — in the marker, here. /Teacher 
may print on chalkboard or on chart^/ Good, now this street /teacher rndi- 
cate^/ is a numbered street — let's name it 22nd Street. /Teacher waits for 
pupil completion^/ This marker tells us it is the intersection of 22nd and 

Main. This is the corner of — what? K , what is this the corner of? 

(22nd and Main) /Teacher indicate^/ L , how many corners are there at 

22nd and Main? (Four) That's right. Someone lives in this house at one 

of the corners of 22nd and Main. L , what will his address be? ( ) 

Fine. M , what is the address of his neighbor? ( ) /Teacher may 

ask for other even numbered addresses in the block_^/ 

/If more practice is needed, teacher may distribute a second and a 
third copy of the seatwork, change the street number from a double to a 
single number, to a double number ending in zero, etc., and have even 
numbered house addresses filled tnj 

Right, all the houses on one side of a street have even numbered ad- 
dresses. Once more, everyone, let's say the even numbers: (2-4-6-8-zero) 

Good. What happened to numbers 1,3, 5, 7, 9? ( ) Everyone, what are they 

called? (They are called odd numbers.) If someone has a house with an 
odd numbered address, we look for it across the street from even numbered 
houses . 

/Teacher can list or have pupils list odd numbers on board, or have 
pupils make lists on notebook. May have pupils chant odd numbers./ 
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^/Teacher distributes Seatwork 2 - Ditto #11. This is a picture of some 
houses. First, let's write in the street names: /^Teacher assists class to 

fill in a street name and a number^/ N , on what corner does this person 

live? (Corner of etc.) The address is the first odd number. Who knows 
what it will be? ( ) Now fill in the neighbor's address. ( ) Now the 

next house. ( ) Good. /If more practice is necessary, teacher may hand 

out additional sheetsj^/ 

Now we have time for a little quiz. /Teacher hands out Seatwork 3 - 
Ditto #12/ Before we do anything else, write your name here /indicate^/ on 

the line. 

Next, write in these street names in the street marker: Adam Street 

and 11th Street. 

Now, fill in the addresses of each of the houses. ( ) 

When you are finished, raise your hand. /Teacher can examine and cor- 
rect papers or assign pupil graders to the job_j^/ 

/Teacher passes pupil savings books to a recorder in each rowj When 
your quiz has been graded, each of you mark on your paper the ones you got 
right. Count them and write the number on your .paper; then show it to your 
recorder. The recorder will check the scores. He will write that number in 

your savings book. 

/Teacher calls upon a pupil who finished quickly to fill in the house 
numbers on the chart or chalkboard drawing. This performance could be dis- 
cussed and corrected. Then a second copy of Seatwork 3 will be distributed. 
Pupils will have additional chance to number houses correctly. These second 
copies will be collected and graded and points for correct answers entered 
into savings books_^/ 
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Optional and Supplemental Activities 

Plan for construction of a simple ‘‘model city” that will have streets 
to be named and numbered (and traffic signals if more practice desired.) 

Discuss the numbering of streets east and west of a main street 

Check numbering of street near school. 
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Privilege points might be exchanged for opportunities, in later lessons, to 
work in Model City 



USING NUMBERS IN PLANNING A CITY 

Objectives; To provide concrete experience in using a system of street 
names and numbers and house numbers 

Materials: Model city buildings, cars 

Heavy cardboard or similar material for city layout 
Wire 

Construction paper, plasticine, etc. 

/Basically, pupils are to lay out streets and assign names and numbei^; 
then assign house numbers to single family and multiple family dwellings. 

Boys might plan system of street names and numbers, while girls plan 
relationship of homes to schools, churches, parks, and shopping areas. Then 
the need for traffic control signals and house and building numbers could be 
discussed and a plan developed. Small groups could follow the plan in pre- 
paring traffic signals, intersection markers, house and building numbers. 
Traffic control signals could be prepared. Examples: 



Traffic lights 

Park and No Park signs 

One way streets 

Pedestrian walkways & cross lights 
Bus stops 

School-church-railway crossing signs 
Pupils may write lists of needed materials 
Figure cost of materials 
Plan where to procure materials 
Draw plans 

Measure areas (at least use a ruler) 

Have practice working together on different parts 
Do research on street names and numbers near school or home. 
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(Field 









trip or other device) 

Note that numbered streets run one direction and named streets usually 
cross them. 

Make and erect street markers, house addresses 

Do research on how towns and areas are named 

Choose a town name 

The model town could be modified and made use of in later sessions. 

Opportunities to do additional work on the town could be used as motiva- 
tions for academic task performance. Or, pupils might be allowed to with- 
draw and exchange some of their privilege points to work on the town at 
designated timesj_/ 



Optional and Supplemental Activities 

Do research on traffic control signals near schooB>^or home, or in down- 
town areas, near railway, etc. 

Prepare charts or posters of signals 

Arrange visit by someone from division of city streets 

(For possible later development as interrelated unit) 

Research on how a town is managed; i.e., mayor or manager, and a 
council of elected persons to discuss problems and keep a routine going. 

Discuss departments to deal with streets— lighting, repairing, cleaning, 
marking 

Discuss departments to deal with health & sanitary conditions; dis- 
posing of waste, asking people to keep places free of rats, etc. 

Departments to protect against fire 

Departments to protect against crime 

Department to help people who cannot stay employed, or who have 
expensive illness, death of wage earner, etc. 

City planning department 

All of these people in these departments are paid a salary for their 
work to take care of city. The money comes from our taxes. 
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USING NUMBERS IN PLANNING A CITY 



Objectives: To allow completion of street markers and house addresses in the 

model city. 

In particular to note that, depending upon one's town, certain 
streets will be numbered consecutively north or south, or east 
or west of a main street (possibly Broadway or Main). This is 
a useful cue in finding our way around. 

An this lesson yesterday's plans and preparations are continued./ 



Optional and Supplemental 

Find name of street in own town from which numbered streets commence. 

Discuss own town north/south or east/west orientation in relation to 
nearby towns. For practice, use highway map or wall map and list several 
towns west of our town, etc., together with a highway route, mileage. 

(Can relate "west” to a picture map with cowboys and Indians, etc.; "north" 
to woods and lakes and snow; "south" to warm beaches, flowers, etc.;. "east" 
to New York or Florida or Maine.) 

Arithmetic and art project can be developed for more advanced pupils. 
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Call on pupils in order so that everyone, even the slowest, has an equal 
opportunity to respond. 



SIGNALS THAT TELL US WHERE WE ARE AND WHAT TO DO 



Objectives: To continue discussion o£ place finding by signs and signals, 

and the interpretation of some traffic controls 



Materials: Slide projector 

Screen 

Set slides (II-D) 

Vocabulary: apartment 

attendant 
door knocker 
exit 

intersection 
mail box 
service area 



toll 

toll booth 
toll road 
turnpike 

turnpike entrance 
turnpike gate 



Last week we practiced using a highway map, and we followed highways 59 
and 35 f?om Parsons, Kansas to Kansas City. We saw pictures of signals that 
tell drivers where they are and what to do when they are driving on state 
roads. This week we have been city planners. We have designed a model 
town. We put up street intersection markers so people would know the names 
and numbers of the streets. We also made traffic control signals so cars 
and pedestrians could get around more safely. ^Teacher may give resume of 
additional completed or planned related activities^/ 

Today we will take another picture trip; this time from Kansas City to 
a city called Topeka. This will be a trip to visit' one of our relatives 
who lives there. He works in the Motor Vehicle Bureau and would like to 
have us come to see him. 

We will begin by looking again at the highway map to locate the city 

(lE-l)of Topeka. £Slide: 4 state ma£/® First, find Kansas City. A , show 

us Kansas City and Topeka. ( ) Yes. B , what highway could we 



a 
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take? ( ) Yes, US 40 or Interstate 70. We have some pictures of Inter- 

state 70, so let's suppose we use that road. 

Before we look at a picture of the 1-70 marker, could someone draw the 
shape of an interstate marker on the chalkboard? ( ) ^Class may criticize 

and correct J C , what color will it be? (k»/hite letters and numbers on 

a shield that is red on top and blue below.) That's right. Here it is. 

(2) /Slide: 1-70/ /_Slide; 40-55 mph/ D , what is the speed limit? (55) 

(3) 

Right. This picture was taken at a place where the sign says we cannot 

(4) drive faster than 55 mph. /^Slide: Turnpike entrance/ Did you ever see any- 
thing that looks like this? ( ) This is an entrance to a turnpike. Part 

of Interstate 70 is a turnpike or a toll road. Teacher writes both words on 
blackboard^/ They mean the same thing. They mean we pay a toll if we drive 
on the road. /Pupil or teacher may explain: Close to where we first turn 

onto the road there will be a building like this --something like ticket of- 
fices. If we want to use the turnpike, we drive up to one of the ticket 
offices, called toll booths., and stop until the attendant gives us a ticket. 

We usually don't pay until we leave the turnpike because we pay for the dis- 
tance that we drive_^/ Sometimes not all of the ticket offices are open for 
business. There is a signal that shows us which ones are open and which 

ones are not open. E , show us a signal that tells us one of the ticket 

offices or gates is not open for business. ( ) The green light signals 

that this one is open; the red light signals the other one is closed. 

Beyond the entrance gates we can drive faster. Who remembers what the 
usual interstate highway speed limit is in Kansas? (80 mph by day) There 
are no supermarkets or gas stations alongside the road. There are no inter- 
sections or crossroads on 1-70. Roads that have to cross, pass over or under 



the Interstate highway on bridges. Because there are no Intersections, It 
Is a safer road than most roads and that Is why the speed limit Is higher. 

(5) About every 20 or 30 miles we will come to a service area. /Slide: 

Service area/ If wa need gas or oil. If we want food, or If we want to 
rest room, 

(6) go to a toilet, we watch for the sign. /Slide: Service area exit/ 

F , what does this sign tell us to do If we want to visit the service 

area? (We signal for a left turn, move Into the left lane, and drive up 

to the flll5.ng station or restaurant at a slower speed.) G ».how do 

we signal to other drivers we are going to turn left? ( ) What arm 

gesture could we use for a left turn? ( ) Everybody try It! ( ) 

When we leave the service area, then we drive on to Topeka. There 
are signs that tell us where to get ready to turn off. A sign says East 
Topeka exit 1/2 mile. H . what does It mean for us to do? (It warns 

us to get ready to turn off and to be sure to be In the right hand lane 
of the highway.) We signal to cars that might be behind us that we are 
going to turn to the right. I , how could we signal for a right 

(7) turn with our arm? ( ) /Slide: Exit/ We soon come to this sign. 

J > tell us what we do here. (We slow to 25 mph and turn.) Good. 

(8) Since we are about to leave the turnpike we come to this /Slide: Toll* 
gat^/ tollgate. We stop at the tollgate and give our ticket to the 
attendant. He looks ar It to see where we began to use the turnpike. 

There Is a punchmark on our ticket that shows we came through the gate 
at Kansas City, Kansas. The attendant tells us how much to pay; then we 
drive on Into Topeka. 

Our Uncle Jim lives at 727 Polk. K , what could we do to find 

that address? /Teacher accepts good Ideas^/ Yes, we could do that. We 
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could stop at a filling station and ask. Big filling stations usually have 
a map of the whole city with all of the streets printed on it. The atten- 
dant will let us look at the map and will help us locate the place we are 

(9) trying to find. /Slide: Topeka ma£/ This is a little map that doesn't 

have all the streets printed on it, but it shows us something that will help. 
/Teacher indicatejs/ Streets that go in these directions usually are num- 
bered streets in Topeka. This street is marked "2nd Street”; this is 
marked "4th,"; this is "5th"; "6th"; "7th." There is a street for every 
number, probably, although some are not printed on this map. In Topeka 
the low numbers like 1 and 2 are here in the north part of town, and as 
we go south the street numbers get higher. 

L , come and show us on the map where 21st street is. ( ) 

Where would we find 20th street? ( ) 

In Topeka, streets that go this way, north and south, have names. 

This is named California. /Teacher points; this is Gage, etc., etc.. 

Xhen — ^/ This is "21st." /joint/ Right here where they come together 

(10) is the intersection of 21st and California. ^Slide: 20th & California/ 

M , what is this intersection? ( ) 

This street is Topeka Blvd. N , come up and show us where it 

crosses 10th Street. ( ) Fine. That's the intersection of 10th and 

(11) Topeka. 0 , /Slide: 20th & Kansas/ what is this intersection? ( ) 

P , come and show us the intersection of 2nd and Topeka. ( ) Right. 

/Teacher notes whether more practice is necessary_^/ /Optional to indicate 
Topeka Ave. is the street from which houses are numbered east and west_^/ 

(12) /Slide: House number/ Here is a real street marker and house number. 

Q , what is the address of this house? ( ) Right. You can read 
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the street name on the marker. This ^teacher pointy/ is a numbered 
street. What number do you think it is? ( ) How many of you think 

it is th street? (* ) What makes you think so? ( ) /Teacher can 

provide more practice if neceesary; **What is the number of the house 
across the street?" ( ) "The neighbor's address?" ( ) /Etc./ 

Since we've had practice with street numbers and house numbers, we 
(9) ought to be able to find Uncle Jim at 727 Polk, /indicate route on Slide £/ 

(13) /Slide; Polk/ Does this look like a street marker? ( ) It is a street 

marker of a different kind. R , can you read the street name? ( ) 

(14) We have found Polk street. /Slide; Apartmen^/ This is the place. 

S , what kind of building does Uncle Jim live in? (In an apartment) 

Before \:e stop our car to park we have to think. Can we park in front of 

this building? T , what do we look for to find out if we can park? 

( ) Yes, we look to see if there are any "no parking" signs or if there 

(15) is a parking sign with a time limit. /Slide: Yellow curb/ A yellow 

painted curb is another signal to look for. U , have you ever seen 

one? ( ) What does it tell us? (No parking) Right. 

(16) /Slide; Apartment street/ There aren't any "no parking" signs or 
signals, so we can stop in front and go inside. 

How many of you have ever lived in an apartment? ( ) Ever visited 

someone in an apartment? ( ) /A pupil may describe the interior/ In- 

side there are doors to different apartments. In this apartment a stair- 
way goes upstairs. On the next floor there are more doors to apartments. 
There is a number on the door of each room or apartment. Uncle Jim didn't 
give us his apartment number— just the street address, 727 Polk Street. 

(17) There is usually a way to find out who lives in each apartment. /Slide; 
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Resident Directory/ Usually there are a lot of mail boxes like this, just 
Inside the front door. Each box has a name written on it. Uncle Jim's last 
name is Harris. His apartment is number 21; so we look at the numbers on 
(18) the doors, or ^ the doors until we find 21. /Slider Number over. door/ 
There is no apartment numbered 21 on the ground floor, so we go up and look 
until we find it on the next floor or on the floor above.* Then what do we 

do? If there is no doorbell or door knocker, V , how do we signal 

there is someone at the door? ( ) Good. Aunt Jane comes to the door 

and greets us and we go inside. 

We followed signs and signals and drove from Kansas City to Topeka. 



We found an address and we found our Uncle's apartment all by understanding 
how to use signs and signals and by knowing where to ask for directions. 

Now for a quiz: I will ask a question. If you can't answer it, 

then I will ask the next person. If he can't answer it, I will go on to 
the next person, and so on. Each good answer is worth a point. Don't tell 

anyone the answers. Wait for your turn. 

Today we looked at signals that would help us drive from Kansas City 
to visit a relative who lives in an apartment at 727 Polk Street in Topeka. 

A tell us what highway we used? (1-70) B , what is the speed 

limit on a national interstate highway? ( ) Interstate 70 is a turn- 
pike. C what is a turnpike? ( ) D , what is another name 

for a turnpike? (Toll road) EJ > what do we call the place where we 

pay or get our ticket? (Toll booth) When we are driving from one place 



* In small apartment houses, numbers are usually: First floor #10-19, 

second floor #20-29; etc; basement #1-9. 

In large apartments, hotels and office buildings, rooms or offices may 
be numbered differently. In some buildings the floor of entry is a ground 
floor; the floor next above #1, etc.. 
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to another on a turnpike we can stop for gas or lunch or to use the toilet. 

F , what do we call the place where we can drive off the turnpike to 

get gas, to have lunch, or use the toilet? (Service area) G , before 

we come to a town where we want to leave the turnpike we see a sign that 

tells us to get ready for the place to turn off. H , what Is the word 

for the turnoff? (Exit) 

We cannot leave the exit until we pay at the toll booth. I , how 

does the toll collector know how much money to charge us? ( ) 

The man we were going to visit lived at 727 Polk Street. J , how 

were we able to find Folk Street? ( ) 

K , In what kind of a building did Uncle Jim live? 

L . when we entered the apartment building, how did we find Uncle 

Jim's apartment number? ( ) 

M , on what floor was apartment 21? ( ) 

N ., when we found apartment 21, how did we signal that we were 

there? ( ) 

Additional questions: 

Another name for a toll road (turnpike) 

Uncle Jim's full name (James Harris) 

The man who collects money when we leave a turnpike (toll collector) 
Spell "toll." Spell "turnpike." 

Where two streets come together Is called (Intersection) 

The address of Uncle Jim's apartment (727 Folk) 

The apartment was near the Intersection of what two streets? ( ) 

When we return to Kansas City, what highway would we use? (1-70 or 
40) 

/Points are added to savings books./ 
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Optional and Supplemental Activities 



Practice reading maps of other cities to note that numbered streets may run 
in any direction 

Practice with seatwork to number houses, odd numbers on one side of a street 
6ven nuinbers on the opposite side* 

Explanation of house numbers that are numbered east and west, or north and 
south of a central street. 



Development of a map of an area surrounding school, or pupil homes 

A field trip to follow a planned route on foot or by automobile 

A visit to learn how to use different types of resident indexes in apart- 
ments, including those that require a phone call to the resident who has 

to unlock an entry door by buzzer 

Practice finding a series of formal names on a list or in a telephone 
book from nicknames such as Chuck. . Tommy, Ken. Dave. Louie. Jan, Marty. 

Pat, etc.. 

Practice with elevator button abbreviations such as B, G, 1. 
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SIGNALS THAT TELL US WHERE WE ARE AND WHAT TO DO 



Objectives: To continue discussion of place finding by signs and signals 

Materials: Slide projector 

Screen 

Set Slides (11-E) 



Vocabulary: aisle numbers 

Capitol 
checker 

check out stand 
customer 
groceries 
information 



index 

meter 

motor vehicle bureau 

receptionist 

State Office Building 

violation 



We have been talking for several days about streets and numbers, and 
about how to find our way around. Yesterday we looked at signs and sig- 
nals we would use on a trip to visit our Uncle Jim in Topeka. We arrived 
at his apartment and were greeted by Aunt Jane. 

But our trip is not finished. Uncle Jim is not at home; he is at his 
office. He expects us to drive on downtown. Aunt Jane telet>honed him 
that we have arrived and he says he has time to show us around. Over the 
IID(9) telephone he gives us directions. /Slide: Topeka ma£/ Let's look at the 
map as we hear his instructions. Let's remember them and see if we can 
follow them and get to downtown Topeka. Suppose this is Uncle Jim 
speaking. 

•I work in the State Office Building at 10th and Topeka." /Pupil 
can identify on mapj "You are at the intersection of 8th and Polk." 
/Pupil identifiesj^/ "Drive to Topeka Boulevard." /Identify/ "Then look 
for a place to park. Ity office is in the State Office Building across 
the street from the Capitol. I work for the Motor Vehicle Bureau." 

Let's try to repeat those directions. /Teacher begins, "I work 
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You are at 



? . Drive to ? , 



for the in the ^building at ? . 

then tur n and come to ? . Then ? . _J Fine. A show us on 

the map how we would go. ( ) Fine. 

When we get to Topeka Boulevard there is a lot of traffic and we must 
watch carefully for signals by drivers and for traffic signals. We see a 
large office building and a large State House or State Capitol building. 

We have to drive around the block looking for a parking place. We find a 
parking place in an area with parking meters. ^Slidet Mete^/ ^ » what 

does this tell us? (We know we have to deposit a coin.) Where is money 
deposited and what happens? ( ) These meters give us an hour of parking 

(3) time. /Slide: Meter flag u£/ What does this important signal tell us? 

( ) C » what will happen if we don't come bac|^ in 60 minutes? (Flag 

drops and police or meter maid might see the time had expired when they 
passed to check. They would write out a traffic violation ticket and put it 
under our windshield wiper, and we would pay a fine.) Our parking place is 

(4) on a street next to the State Capitol Building. /Slide: Capito// D > 

how could we tell this is a Capitol building? ( ) Across the street 

is a new building where many state employees work. It is the State Office 

(5) Building. /Slide: State Office/ Uncle Jim said to meet him in his office 

in the State Office Building. 

(6) We look for a place to cross the street. /Slide: Pedestrian cross- 
walk/ E , what is this? (Pedestrian crosswalk) F , what does 

this painted crosswalk tell drivers? ( ) 

Inside on the ground floor of the State Office Building there is an 

(7) information counter. /Slide: Information/ The person at this counter or 
desk can help us find where we want to go. We can walk up and ask on what 
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floor we find the Motor Vehicle Bureau. G , what might we say if we 

wanted to ask? ( ) 

(8) ^Slide: Building Director^/ Nesr the elevators is the office direc- 

tory or index. It lists the offices and their numbers. If we know the name 
of an office, we can find the room number on the directory or index. If we 
aren't sure of the office name, we ask at the information desk. We entered 
the State Office Building on the ground floor. Offices on the ground floor 
are numbered from 10 to 99. Who knows the floor number of the floor above 
the ground floor? (The first floor) Offices on the first floor are num- 
bered 100 to 199--101, 102, and so on. ^Teacher writes numbers on black- 
board^/ On what floor would we find office number 500? ( ) 601? ( ) 

etc.. Suppose the number we are looking for is 1122. ^Teacher writes_^/ 

H . what floor is it on? ( ) 

(9) We look for Uncle Jim's office name on the directory. ^Slide: Direc- 
tory^/ /^Teacher may have pupils decide on the initial few letters of the 
first word of the office name and see if they can find it listed or whether 
they need to ask for information at the desk^/ 

If an elevator isn't waiting, how do we signal for one? ( ) In- 

(10) side the elevator /Slide: Button pane// what do we do? ( ) We push the 

button marked 3. There are quite a few people on the elevator, so it stops 

at many floors. How can we know when we have reached the 3rd floor? 

(11) /Slide: Illuminated number signal over elevator doojc/ We get off on the 

3rd floor. In a big building we don't have to walk around looking at num- 

bers on every door, because we may see a sign like this on the wall. 

(12) /Slide: Rooms to / We find room #350. We look for someone to 

13) speak to so we can say whom we have come to see. /Slide: Office desk/ 
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Sometimes there is soiucone at a desk near the door* Sometimes there is a 
counter near the door. If we can see a sign ’’Information”, that is the 

place to ask. I , if we had come to see Uncle Jim, what might we say? 

(”I am here to see Mr. Harris.") The receptionist will usually ask our 
name and would call up Mr. Harris on her telephone to tell him we are there. 

(14) If he is ready to see us, she tells us how to find his office. ^Slide: 

Uncle Jim/ Here’s Uncle Jim ready to greet us. J , what does his 

smiling face tell us? (He’s glad we have come.) He shows us around the 
building. There are many offices. There is a cafeteria in the basement. 

He introduces us to several friends. Then he tells us Aunt Jane is ex** 
pec ting us to have dinner at the apartment. She phoned to ask Uncle Jim 
to stop at a supermarket to pick up some groceries on the way home. Uncle 
Jim plans to leave his office at 5 o’clock. He has some more work to fin- 

(15) ish before he can go. /Slide: 4:15/ K , what time is it now? ( ) 

L , how long would we have to wait on Uncle Jim? ( ) ^at might we 

suggest to Uncle Jim? (We could sit and wait without disturbing him. We 
could, go out and walk around; visit the Capitol building; visit the cafe- 
teria — and come back in 45 minutes. We could drive back to the apartment 
and wait for Uncle Jim to come.) 

Our car is parked outside and Uncle Jim has his car, so why not offer 
to go and do the shopping, while Uncle Jim finishes his work? Then we 
could take the groceries to Aunt Jane and Wait for Uncle Jim at the apart- 
ment. 

IID(9) /Repeat slide: Topeka ma£/ Let's see if we can follow Uncle Jim’s 

directions and find the supermarket. /Point to 10th and Topeka/ We are 
here. Uncle Jim tells us "You’ll see a supermarket in the shopping center 
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at the intersection of 6th and Harrison. Harrison is between Kansas and 
Topeka." M , show us where we are to drive. 

(16) /Slide: Supermarket/ There are many signs and signals on this cor- 

ner. Before we go into the store, let's find out how many of them we know. 

/May continue going around the class in turn, pointing to. No Park, To 
Turnpike straight ahead, mailbox, bus waiting bench, yellow traffic con- 
trol light, fire alarm box, drugstore entrance, supermarket entrance^;,/ 

N , where, would be a place to park? ( ) How do we know? (Drive- 

way and the parked cai.) 

We were to buy several things. We should make a list of them. /Writ^/ 

6 oranges, lettuce, toothpaste, can of green beans. We find the oranges 
and the lettuce in the produce department. We ask a clerk where to find 
the toothpaste and the beans. He answers, "Toothpaste, aisle 3; canned 

(17) vegetables, aisle 7." /Slide: Aisle number^/ 0 , can you find the 

numbet signal in this picture that will, help us find the toothpaste? 

( ) Can you find the number signal that will help us find the beans? 

( ) Qood. We can see the numbers 3, 5 and 7 in the picture. ^ » 

where would we look for aisle 1? ( ) Where would we look for aisle 9? 

( ) 

We talked about even numbers and odd numbers Q » which are 
these? ( ) 

(18) /Slide: Check put stand/ R » what is this? (The check out 

stand or counter where we pay for what we have in our shopping carts.) 

What is the checker doing? (Adding the prices on her cash register.) 

What is the customer doing? (Waiting for her change.) S , what is 
the next thing that will happen? (Checker puts groceries in a sack.) 
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T , what will happen then? (Shopper will take the groceries home.) 

That's exactly what we do with our groceries for Aunt Jane. We look at 
IID(9) our map again, /Repeat slide: Topeka ma£/ so we can plan how to drive back 

to Uncle Jim's. U , what's the address of the apartment? ( ) Where 

are we now in this store? (6th and Harrison) V , come up and show us 

vHere we are. ( ) Now, show us where 727 Polk would be. Now show us 

the streets we could follow. Read them or name them as you go. ( ) 

IID(16) /Repeat slide: Apartment stree£/ 

IID(14) /Repeat slide: 727 Polk/ Here we are, safely back with the groceifies. 

We have time for a quick quiz. Good answers will win points. /Teacher 
calls on pupils in turn. When a pupil cannot answer, ask same question to 
next pupilj_/ 

A , what big building did we see in downtown Topeka? (State Capitol 

or State dffice.) 

B , what building was across the street from it? ( ) 

C , where did we find out the floor number for Uncle Jim's office? 

( ) 

D , how. did we go up to his office? ( ) 

E , we pushed the elevator button for what floor? ( ) 

F , what was the first thing we saw when we looked inside Uncle 

Jim's office? (Receptionist) 

G , what time did Uncle Jim plan to leave his office? ( ) 

H , who wanted some groceries? ( ) 

I , where was the supermarket? ( ) 

/In what direction was the supermarket// ( ) 



o 
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j , what were the number signals that helped us in the store? 

(Aisle numbers) 

Etc. 



Optional and Supplemental Activities 
Practice looking for “firm names" alphabetically on a list 
Practice listing “firm names" alphabetically 
Identify each article on the check out counter in slide #18 
Practice making grocery shopping lists 
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PREFACE TO WEEK III 



General Topic: Customarily there are restrictions upon entry into social 

settings. Conditions such as observance of office hours and 
admission fee for admission into public places are usually 
posted. The physical structure of a setting provides cues as 
to expected transactional behaviors . 

Good appearance and deportment are credentials for admission 
and acceptance into private settings. 

Before use of the following lessons: 

Q Read through Week 111 lessons 

Q Schedule time 

Q Pre-plan for desired modifications and supplemental activities 

Q Arrange for materials and equipment 

Set slides III-A — III^E 

Projector 

Screen 

Pupil savings books 

Run several copies' per pupil of Ditto #14 (Lesson TII-|p 

Bus/train schedules, etc. (Lesson '111«£) (optional) 



Comparative travel chart 


ft 


If 


Cost of meal 


M 


*11 


Telephone directory 


If 


If 


Pupil notebooks for vocabulary. 


etc a 




Teacher prepared materials , as 


desired a 
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Remember to encourage the less verbal or slower pupils to respond 
at times when questions are at their level— so all pupils are en- 
couraged to attend, think, and respond 



PLACES SOMETIMES TELL US WHAT TO DO 

Objectives: To call attention to settings which communicate the terms 

on which admission is possible 



Materials: Slide projector 

Screen 

Set Slides (III-A) 

Vocabulary: admission requirements 

badge 
bulls eye 
depot 

emergency room 
identification 
injured 
knuckles 
museum 
night chain 
no trespassing 
on display 
padlock 



peep hole 
privacy 
protection 
public library 
public park 
public place 
station 
store hours 
terminal 
undesirable 
visitors hours 
welcome 



We have been learning about the many kinds of signals that tell us 
what we are supposed to do. ./Teacher may wish to reviews «ccident preventing 
signals and way-finding signals^/ 

This week we will look at pictures of public places. As we look at 
the pictures, we will often find that we can know what we are supposed to 

(1) do. As an example /Slide: Fence/. We can read what a fence or a wall tells 

us to do. It tells us to "Stay out." 

(2) /Slide: Door with padlock/ There is a padlock on the door. What 

about this one? What does it tell us to do? ( ) It*s another way to 

say "Keep out." 

(3) /Slide: High fence and soldier guard/ What is this? (A fence and 

guard.) What does it tell us? ("Stay out.” Do you think it politely says. 
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"Please stay out?" ( ) No, it says "Keep out. We mean business!" How 

can we know^ What makes us think so? (The guard., gun, barbed wire, and 
very high fence.) 

There are different ways of telling people to keep out—stop — telling 
them not to enter. When we look at something and ask ourself what it is try- 
ing to tell us, sometimes we can read the message. 

As an example, this fence looks different from the last one we saw. 

(4) /Slide; Picket tence/ It doesn't say, -**Everybody keep out." It is a very 
low fence and is probably, meant to keep children and dogs from running 
through the yard and garden. I think this says, "Come in where the gate is; 
stay on the sidewalk." What do you think? ( ) 

Why do people build walls and fences? (/Encourage discussion. What 
would it be like if there were no walls around our- classroom? What would 
it be like if there were no walls around where we sleep? .toilet? bathe? 
etc.//) What are some reasons why we build walls around where we live? 

( . ) What are some reasons why we build walls around t^ere people work? 

( ) /Teacher may relate responses to desire for privacy, protection; 

may discuss meaning of both_^/ 

. We can understand why there are walls or fences around most places. It 
is because we need some control over who comes in or who goes out. .We make 
openings in the walls as a place where people can come in, but we usually 
put a door in the opening. Why? (It can be closed to keep out noise, con- 
fusion, undesirable people, or regulate the traffic of people coming in and 
out.) Why should we be able to lock doors? (Because we need privacy and 
protection.) People cannot walk in and put of every place just because they 
would like to. Before we go in, we should find out if others want us to 
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come in--are we welcome? 



/Slide: Home entrance/ That is why there is usually a doorbell or 

a door knocker on a house. Sometimes there isn*t a doorbell or a knocker, 
then what do we do? (Knock) Yes, a good thing to do is to knock on the 
door, or the wall, with our knuckles. /Discussion may continue and be 
made more specific, with reference to when one knocks and when one might 
call out "Is anyone ih?"-etc.. In many situations it is not courteous to 

knock and walk in without an invitation J 

People do not hav'' to let other people come into their homes. Some- 
times they have a window in the door so they can look out and see who is 
there. /May discuss what pupils' doors are like at home— a night chain, ■ 
a bullseye, etc.. Then discuss what parents do when the doorbell rings, 
or when there is a knock at the door. May discuss what cues people might 
look for-someone they know, a child, a uniformed person, etc.— or what 

they might ask^/ 

A home is a private place. That means we have the right to protect 

ourselves and what we own. We can let some people in and keep others out. 

There are some people who come to our door we let come in. Let's think 

about how we decide on the people we let in and the people we don't let 

in. /Encourage discussion. Good responses might include: ■ We let in 

friends, at reasonable times J Most people are probably good people and 

would not disturb us or hurt us, but some people might try to take our 

things from us or hurt us, so we should be careful about opening the door 

and letting people come in. We let young people or children visit our 

homes to play. We let neighbors come to our homes to visit. We need to 

adults 

be careful about young people or grownups whom we do not know very well. 
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Can we think of some other places besides our homes that are private? 

(6) (/Teacher accepts reasonable responses^/) /Slide: -No trespassing/ A yard 
or a lot or a farm is private property. The owner usually does hot want 
everybody to walk across the grounds. He might put up a sign like this; to 

(7) remind people it is private property. /Slide: Keep Off the Gras£/ He 

(8) might put up a sign like this. /Slide: Keep Out/ /Discuss other restric- 

tions re privacy and property^/ 

The grounds around a factory are private property. It is the property 
of the people who own the factory. They may put up a fence to keep people 

(9) out who do not work there. /Slide: Security factor^/ This factory has a 
fence and a guard house or a security check. The guard looks at the workers 

(10) as they come through the gate /Slide: Close u£/ and they must be wearing 

(11) a special badge with their picture on it or he will not let them in. /Slide: 

Badge/ They must identify themselves. 

. What about a hospital. Would you call it a private or a public place? 

^Teacher encourages discussion^ It is partly both. There is one part-the 
emergency room-where anyone can go if he is sick or injured. It is alwpys 
open. But most of the hospital building is private. The people who are ,in 
bed In the hospital rooms and wards are supposed to rest and not be disturbed 

(12) Some of the people are well enough to have visitors. /Slide; Visitor's 

hours/ What does this tell us? ( ) There are times when friends sh'i 

family can visit someone in the hospital. Young children are not supposed 



* Possibilities: . Things we buy or receive as gifts are our private property. 
We have the right to keep them or to lend them .or hot lend them to others . 
Other people are not behaving as they should when they look at things we 
haven't shown them or when they borrow, things without permission. 
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to visit people in hospitals. To be allowed to visit in this hospital 
you must be 14 years old. 

We know something about what we are supposed to do when we are in a 
hospital, so as not to disturb people. What is it? (Good responses are 

accepted_^/) 

A store is a private place. The people who own the store pay for 

everything that is in the store. All of the merchandise in the store is 

private property. They will allow us to buy their merchandise. They 

allow us, at reasonable times, to come in and look at the merchandise 

they have on display. If we do not see what we want, we can ask if they 

have it. A , is it good behavior for customers to go behind the 

counters? ( ) To look in drawers? ( ) B , to take things that 

stores? 

belong to others? ( ) To do anything that disturbs other people in 

the store! ( ) 

Some places are public places. A church is a public place. A train 
station or a bus depot is a public place. Anyone can come in. A museum 
or a public library or a public park is a public place, and anyone can 
come in if they follow certain rules. /Discuss expected behavior_^/ 

A few public places are always "open.” By that I mean the door is 
never locked. The bus depot and the air terminal and the train station 
would be open all the time in a big town because buses and trains and 
airplanes are coming and going all day and. night. A public park might 
stay open. In some towns there might be a fence around the park with a 
gate. They might close a gate and lock it at night. Most public places 
(13) are closed at certain times, especially at night. ^Slidei Hours, days/ 



Regulation differs from hospital to hospital. 
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This is a sign on a door at a supermarket. What does it tell us? ( ) It 

(14) tells us when the store is open. /Slide: Hours, day^/ This is a sign on 
a door of a bank. What does it tell us? ( ) It tells. us when the bank 

is open. /May discuss places known to pupils that remain open or that 
are closed at certain times^/ 

/Discussion of private and public can continue if fruitfiilj^/ 



Optional and Supplemental Activities 

Discuss places visited during the week. Decide whether private or 
public, and what pupils know about the ”admission requirements." 

-Discuss possible reasons for the hours and days of admission and 
no admission. 

Discuss personal experiences with borrowing or lending of personal 
possessions, in particular the kinds of problems, that occurred and how 
they might be prevented or resolved. 
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In advance, teacher may prepare 



roster of team names for quiz tally. 



PLACES SOMETIMES TELL US WHAT TO DO 



Objectives: To point out that certain behaviors are expected in various 

settings and that information as to the expected can often be 
found before entry, or from interpreting what is visible upon 

entry. 

Materials: Slide projector 

Screen 

Set slides (III-B) 

Vocabulary:^ bowling alleys 
briefcase 
check 
coin box 
disturb 
guard 

information 
library 
movies 
not allowed 



pay toilet 
peddler 

private places 
public toilet 
receptionist 
regulations 
rules 

sales clerk 
solicitor 



Yesterday we had talked about the walls that people build around where 
they live and work. We had thought about private places such as one's own 
home. .We had made a list of private places. We have a right to some pri- 
vacy and quiet if we want it. That means that there are places where others 
should not disturb us. Our houses and rooms have doors on them. When we want 
privacy we can close the door of our room. Most people are probably good 
people and they would riot disturb us or hurt us. There are some people who 
might disturb us or even hurt us. This is why most people are careful to keep 
the doors of their homes locked. When someone rings the doorbell or knocks, 
what is it a good idea to do? (It is a good idea to look out the window to 
see who it is, or to ask "Who is it?" before opening the door.) ^Further 

review and discussion may be desired_j_/ 

Yesterday we also began talking about public places. Museums, libraries. 







public parks, movies, bowling alleys, restaurants, air terminals, bus de- 
pots are examples of public places. There are other public places, but 
these are some that we often use. 

Both public and private places have some rules about when people can 
enter, about who may come in, and what they are allowed to do when they 
are inside. Some of these regulations, or rules, we learn from what we 
(1) see outside. /Slide: No Dogs/ On the door or on the outside of some 

places they have a sign or a notice that gives a rule. How many of you 
know what this place is? ( ) How many of you have ever seen this 

regulation? (/May discuss rjeaspn for it^/) 

/slide: No. Solicitors of Peddler^/ Here's a regulation about who 

can go in this door. What does it say? ( ) Can you guess what this 

place is? ( ) /May discuss reason for ttj 

/Slide: Men/ On the outside of public toilets . there are sighs to 



( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 



(4) 



show whether men or women are allowed to go in. Sometimes the notice is 
not very clear and it is hard to khow^ which door is for men and which for 
women. /If desired, may discuss variations, especially confusing ones. 
May discuss what to do or say in case one enters wrong door by mistake^/ 
/Slide: Check briefcase^/ This is outside a big public library. 
Because some people were stealing books and carrying them away in their 
briefcase, now, everyone who takes in a package or a briefcase has to 
leave it with the guard near the front door. 

/If desired, may try to recall and discuss other regulations^/ 

For the last few minutes we have been talking about seeing sighs or 



■Example: Gents, Studs, ; Ladies,. Women i Fillies, ,«W 
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signals on the outside of doors, that tell us things that keep us from 
making mistakes. Doors on supermarkets often hive a sign that tells us 
pets are not allowed inside. Outside some apartment buildings a sign tells 
salesmen--peddlers--they should not come in. On the doors of toilets there 
are signs to tell us whether they are for men or women. On the doors of 
some libraries there is a sign that tells us to check briefcases and pack- 
ages with the guard. 

Sometimes on the door on the outside of the building there will be a 
sign. But we don't have to read a sign to know what this is telling us. 

We just look at the shape, of it and we know what it is. B , what is 

(5) this place? (Ticket window) /Slide: Ticket window/ This tells us some- 
thing important about who can go inside. What does it tell us? Who can 
go inside? (People who have money, for a ticket.) 

(6) /Slide: Carniva// What is this? ( ) What does it tell us? ( ) 

When we see a ticket booth we know we have to pay for a ticket. 

(7) /Slide: Bus coin box/ What is this? . (A coin box. on bus) What does 

it tell us? ( ) We must pay to enter and ride the bus. 

(8) /Slide: Pey toilet/ What is this? ( ) '^at does it tell us? 

(We must pay to enter/) Sometimes in a place where there are public 
toilets like this, there is also a free toilet doym at the yery end of the 

(9) row of toilets. /Slide: Free toile^/ They should have a, free toilet be- 
cause people do have to use toilets and sometimes a. person does, riot have 
any money or the right change. In a few places they do not have free 
toilets. 

. Wheri we are away from home it is important to know. where we can 
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find a public toilet. (/Encourage a. discussion of where they can be foundj_/* 

(10) /^Slide: Movie hour^/ What does this tell us? ( , ) It tells, lis 

when we can enter. 

(11) /^Slide: Bowling alley counte^/ Can you think what this is from what 

you see in the picture? (It is a counter in a bowling alley.) , We don't pay 
to go in the building, but we buy tickets or pay in advance for the number 
of games we want to bowl. 

When we go inside a building, sometimes we can know what to do by just 
looking around. If we go into a restaurant, -we might see this ^Slide: Coat 

(12) hanger^/. What does this tell us? ( ) 

(13) If we go into an office building, we might see this. ^Slide: : Office 

Directorjy/ What does this tell us? ( ) If we go into a cafeteria,, we 

(14) would see something like this. . /^Slide; ^ay rail^/ What does this tell iis? 

.(Take a tray, put it on the tray rail and choose your food from what you 

see behind the glass counter.) 

V^en we see a counter, we know it is a place for business. . On one side 
of the counter the employee **Waits on us." That is a way of saying the em- 

(15) ployee does something for lis. /Slide: . Drug store counter/ The employee 
might be a sales clerk. .This one would sell us things we might want to buy. 

(16) /Slide: : Information/ The employee might be behind a counter or a 
desk to give us information. In what kind of building might we see an in- 

(17) formation counter? ( ) /Slide: Receptionis_t/ Here's a person behind a 

desk. This emplpyee is the receptionist in a beauty parlor. When we go 



* Possibilities: In stores, especially in large store; hotels , theatres , 

museums, libraries, hospitals, bus and train depots, air' terminal, 
restaurants, bowling alleys, big ball parks, filling stations 
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in we walk up to the desk and tell the receptionist our name and why we 
are there# 

(18) /^Slide: Cleaners/ Here's a person behind a counter. Who can tell 

from what we see in the picture what this clerk might do for us? ( ) 

Just for fun, to see how good we are at understanding things from 
what we can see, we'll have a quick contest. We'll divide into teams. 

The first person on each team will have a chance to answer a question 
about a picture. If he can't answer or if his answer is wrong, the first 
person on the other team has a chance to answer the same question. If he 
misses, then the next person on the first team has a chance, and so on. 

Be sure to wait for your turn and don't tell anyone the answers. 

/Teacher designates teams^/ 

(1^) /^Slide: Footscraper/ A , tell us what this is and how you 

would use it. 

(20) /Slide: . Fire escape/ B , tell us what this is and how you 

would use it. 

( 21 ) £slide: Bhone,. light, crosswalk/* C , there are several things 

in this picture we know how to use. Tell us what one thing is and how 

you would use it* 

D , tell us what another thing is and how you would use it. 
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Etc. 



* Telephone (drop in a dime and dial). No parking curb; fire alarm; 
crosswalk (cross street at that place); pedestrian light (push button 
and wait for the red light before crossing) 
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G , tell us what this building probably is and show us what makes 

you think so. (School. The school lane sign) 

(22) ^Slide: Help Wanted/ When can people come into this place? (11 a.m. 

to 11 p.m.) 

H , what kind of people does the manager especially want to come 

in? (Someone who wants a job.) 

I 5 what kind of place is this? What is their business? (Serve 

some food, because of the napkin holders on the table.) 

(23) /^Slide: Welcom^/ J , tell us one thing these people are planning 

to do. 

K , tell us one more thing these people are planning to do. 

(Plant shrub and put up door knocker.) 

(24) ^Siide: Next doorj L , if we wanted to visit this beauty parlor 

at 5533 Troost Avenue, what would we do when we came to this address? ( ) 

(25) /Slide; Parsonian/ M , if we are looking for a hotel room, 

what do we do? ( ) 

(26) N 5 /Slide: Hazel, checkout/ what is Hazel upset about? - ( ) 

. (27) 0 , /Slide: Barber pol^/ what kind of shop is this? ( ) 

Good. That's all we have time for today. /Teacher adds an extra 
two points to the tallies of members of winning teams; has pupils bring 
their privilege point savings books to their recorder to have their 
winning points entered./ 



^ Permission Saturday Evening Post, (c) 1961 The Curtis -Publishing Co. 
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Optional and Supplemental Activities 



List public places on blackboard and have pupils think how many they 
visited in last week or month. In tallying list, teacher might plan field 
trip to a public place less frequented by the group. 

Research as to rules or regulation concerning behavior in public 

places • 

List public places open 24 hours a day in own coinmunity. 

Visit to public place. 

A walk in business section noting differences between various business 
structures. Pupils draw different types. 

Find pictures of types of doors'.. Discuss how they are opened. 

Much information can be noted on doors; e.g., "^oney orders," 

"checks cashed," "open," "closed," "specials,* and advertisements. These 
may usefully be noted and discussed. 

List public places and hours . 

Role play what to do as one enters movie /finding a seat, removing 
coat, etc^/, bus /getting change, finding a seat, pulling cord, etc^/ , 
bowling alley, beauty parlor, barber shop, cafeteria, etc. 

Addition of varied public and private facilities to model city. 

A certain amount of money can be given to each pupil for experience 
with purchasing, etc** 



THE STRUCTURE OF MACHINES MAY TELL US WHAT TO DO 



Objectives: To discuss interpreting the expected behavior from structure 

of a machine. 

Materials: . Slide projector 

Screen 



All this week we have been talking’ about how we can know what to do if 
we look at things carefully and figure out how they are supposed to be used. 

It is good to be able to think like this because, nowadays, we have 
to figure out how to use many kinds of machines and gadgets. 

Today we will look at pictures of scxne things and will try to decide, 
from the way they are built, how we are supposed to use them. 

(1) For instance, there are different kinds of doors. /Slide: Doorknob/ 

A , how do we open a door like this one? ( ) Yes, we see the door- 

knob. We know that we can turn the knob and push, and if it isn*t locked, 

(2) the door opens. /Slide: Thumblatch/ B , how do we open a door like 

this? ( ) Yes, we hold the handle, put our thumb on the latch and push 

(3) it down. We push the door and it opens. /Slide: Supermarket/ C , 

how do we open a door like this? (We read that it says ”In”. We put our 

hand on the panel and push.) D , what happens if we push the other 

door? ( ) What does it say on the other door? ( ) What kind of 

(4) store has this kind of doors? ( ) /Slide: Revolving door/ This is 

called a revolving door. E , how do we open a revolving door? ( ) 



Set slides (III-C) 



Vocabulary: toin changer 



detergent 

doorknob 

dryer 

gadget 

gum dispenser 
juke box 



latch 

laundromat 
out-of-order 
revolving door 
telephone 
vending machine 
washing machine 
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Yes. ^Teacher recapitulate^/ F , what do we call this kind of 

IIU(13) door? ( ) /Slide: Door/ G how do we open a door like this? ( ) 

/Class may discuss kinds of doors used in school or other settings— ele- 
vator or cabinet doors that slide sideways, etc_«_/ 

When we look at a door we ought to be able to see what to do to open 
it. We look for a place to put our hand and if we think a minute,, we can 
decide what we are supposed to do. 

^5^ /slide: ' Vending machin^/ H , what do we call these machines? 

(Automats, canteens, ven4ing machines) Other names — automats or canteens 
are all right to lise, but there is a special name for machines ■ like these 
that sell us something— vending machines. /Teacher may write on black- 
board./ ,I , what other kinds of vending machines are there? /Teacher 

may list on blackboard. (Examples: Milk, coffee, soiip, stamps, perfume, 

chewing gum, sandwiches, toys, etc.// /Teacher may initiate competition 

by askingj^/ How many of these have you seen? ( ) 

(6) /Slide: Gum dispenser/ J , have you seen this, kind of a vending 

machine? ( ) What does it sell? ( ) Who knows how to use it? ( ) 

/Teacher calls attention to coin slot and knob or lever and. receptacle^/ 
How much does it cost? ( ) 

(7) /Slide: Juke box/ WhAt about this one? K » what do we call 

this machine? ( ) How do we get it to work? : ( . ) How do we know 

how much money it costsT ( ) 

L , suppose we have a half dollar and no smaller change. What 

do we do? (Find someone to give us change.) 

(8) /Slide: Coin changer/ Have you seen this kind of machine? It is 

a coin changer. Who can see from the picture how you would use it? 
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/a pupil is encouraged to demonstrate how it would be usedjJ 

(9) /Slide: Telephony/ What about this one? M , what do we call 

this machine? ( ) How do we get it to work? ( ) 

(10) /slide: Out of order/ N , if you saw a sign like this on a 

telephone or some other machine, what would you know about it? ( ) 

/Teacher's option to discuss other aspects of automatic machine use. 
Especially following leads from members of the class_./ 

Who can think of some other places where we pay to use a machine and 
the machine does something for us? /Teacher or pupil may list.*/ How do 
we use these machines? (We decide what we want; read or ask how much 
money it costs; see if we have the right change. We put the coins into 
a slide and then push a button or pull a lever or a knob.) 

(11) /slide: Drink^/ 0 , what does this machine sell? ( ) How do 

we get it to work? ( ) 

(12) /Slide; Hazel at lemonade stand/^ Let's see what this is about. 
/Teacher points to first frame, reada/ "Lemonade.'" Then what happens? 

( ) 

/Teacher points to second frame^/ Then what does she do? ( ) 

/Teacher points to third frame_^/ Then what happens? ( ) 

/Teacher points to fourth frame^^/ Why is this funny? ( ) /Teacher 

waits briefly to see whether the slower pupils get it and preferably calls 
on one of them to explain it_^/ (Because there is somebody inside and the 

Examples: Automatic bronco, elephant, auto for children 

Automatic car wash 
Laundromat 
Pay phone, etc. 

Lockers at transportation centers 

^ Permission Saturday Evening Post, (c) 1960 The Curtis Publishing Co. 
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service isn't really automatic after all.) 

Why did Hazel shake the machine? (Because she put her money iii and 
didn't get the lemonade.) Did you ever have this happen to you — put money 
in a vending machine and then not have the machine work? ( ) What are 

some things to do when that happens? (Tell a clerk in the store what hap- 
pened and ask if you can get your money back.) 

Nowadays there are lots of places where we need to know how to use 
coin operated machines. 

coin laundry* 

One of the most important places is the laundromat. /^Teacher asks 
for explanationj^/ The laundromat is a place where we can use coin oper- 
ated machines to wash our clothes and dry them. /Teacher may ask how many 
families, use them; which pupils have used them^/ 

If- we practice looking at things and thinking how to use them, we 
could probably go into a laundromat and do our laundry even if we couldn't 

read all of the written instructions. 

. We have some pictures here of coin operated machines in a laundromat 
and we might look at them and discuss them. If we can't figure them put, 
the students who have had experience will explain them. 

(13) ^Slide: Laundromat/ This is what the place looks like. ^Teacher 

has pupil or pupils name the machines^/ 

(14) ^Slide: Sorting clothes./ This is a woman who is getting ready to 

use a :washing machine. What can you see is happening here? (She is 
separating clothes into light color and dark.) P » -why would she 
sort clothes? ( ) /Brief discussion of light vs dark, and clothes 

that can't be washed because they shrink, get holes in them, or lose 
their color./ 
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(15) ^Slide: Washing machin^/ What's happening here? (She is putting a 

load of clothes in to the washer.) 

0 , what should we dp next? (Put in 3/4 cup or a cup of deter- 

gent.) 

Yes. -We should bring a box of detergent with us. If we are out of 

(16) detergent, we could use these vending machines, ^Slide: Detergen^/ at the 

laundromat. R , how much does the detergent cost? ( ) It's bet- 

ter to bring a box that we bought at the supermarket because it is cheaper. 

(17) S , how do we use the detergent machine? ( ) Yes. ^Slide: 

(18) Dispenser/ She puts a coin in the coin slot. ^Slide: Detergen^/ A 

package of detergent drops to the bottom and she takes it out. 

(19) /Slide: Washing machin^/ T , what's happening here? .( ) Yes. 

She has poured the detergent over the clothes in the machine. Now she is 
putting a coin in the coin slot in a press bar. .Then she pushes, the bar 

in and the water starts to fill up the machine and the motor will start. 

. The clothes will be sloshed back and forth in the soapy water for about 
15 , minutes . . What would we do while we wait for them? . (Might look at a 
magazine, drink a coke, talk to a friend, bring some sewing or some other 
work to do, write a letter.) 

(20) /Slide; Waiting/ 

When the machine stops, what will she do? (Take the clothes out — 
perhaps take them home to hang up and dry on a clothes, line. Or, she 
could spend more money and dry them here in a coin operated dryer.) 

(21) /Slide: Drye^/ If she wants to dry them here in a machine, U , 

what does she do? (She puts a coin in the coin slot on the dryer. It 
would take another 15 to 30 minutes.) 
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/Slide: Coin changer/ V , what is this? ( ) How do we use 

( ) 

Good, Different laundr^ats have different types of washers and dryers 
an4 detergent dispensers. There are several different kinds of machines, 
y , if we went to a laundromat where the machines were different, how 
V0\il4 we find out how to use the machines? . (We could read instructions 

in writing, on the wall. We could ask someone, ■ We mxght be able 
to figure it out from looking at the machines.) 

We have two more pictures for practice. 1*11 show them to you one at 
a time, . Look carefully and decide what they are and how you would use 
them, Don't talk out loud. Raise your hand when you have decided what it 
is and exactly how you would use it. 

/Slide; Baggage locker/ ( ) 

/Slide; Pay toile^ ( ) 

Today we have been talking about how. we can know or guess what we are 
supposed to do by looking carefully at the way things are built. We often 
^;now from the way they are made how we are supposed to use them. 
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Optional and Supplemental Activities 



Measure cups of detergent in a box and decide how much each 
cup costs — compare with price per cup .from dispenser. 

Field trip to a laundromat. 

Role play — What to do if a vending machine doesn't work. 

Use of dry cleaning machine. 

Sorting clothing into washable vs. cleanable fabric. 

Draw or photograph school (or institution) fire alarm boxes, 
sirens, etc. 

Demonstrate use of fire extinguishers. 

Demonstrate location and use of fire escape exits. 

Tape record and play, back local tornado, fire, or air raid 
> warning system. 

Role play tornado, fire, and air raid alert behaviors. 



-WE CAN R£CCX;NIZE places from what we see on the outside 



Objectives: To Illustrate types of settings and how we recognize then 



Materials; Slide projector 



Screen 

Set slides (III-D) 

Quiz Sheets (Ditto ^^14) 



Vocabulary: ^bank 



dimes tore 
drugstore 
lever 
locker 

luncheonette 

merchandise 

opening 

pews 

post office 
quiz 



recognize 

school 



barber chair 

barber shop 

bowling alley 

cafeteria 

check put stand 

church 

coin .slot 

depot 

detail 



teller's window 
tray rail 
: waiting room 



shoe repair 
stamp window 
super market 



As you remember, we have been practicing this week, learning to recog- 
nize the signals that tell us what we are supposed to do when we are in 
various places. The way things are made — vending machines for example-- 
tells us what to do. We don't have to look at every detail. We see a 
coin slot and we know. we need a coin. On a vending machine we look for a 
button to push, or a knob to pull, or a lever to push. Then we look for 
the opening where the merchandise comes out. 

-Let's look at some pictures today, mostly of the outside of different 
. places , and let's decide how we recognize what each place is. 

Since ^e will have a quiz later, I will give, everyone a quiz sheet. 
/Distribute/ . Write your name on your quiz sheet. 

(1) /Slide; . Postoffic^/ How many of you can tell from what you see what 

kind of place this is? /Teacher hints, if necessary, so slower pupils get 
it — calling attention to mailbox and flag_j_/ ( ) Yes, this, is a post- 

office. A , what do we do in a postoffice? ( ) Inside we could buy 
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stamps, buy a money order, or mail letters and small packages* How can we 
tell it is a postoffice? (Mailbox, flag) 

(2) ^Slide: School/ How many of you can tell, what this is? .(/Teacher en- 
courages slower pupils.// ( ) B , how can we tell it is a school? 

(Flag, playground, basketball goal) 

(3) /Slide; Supermarket/ How many of you can tell- what this is? ( ) 

C ,, what do we do here? ( ) How can we tell it is a supermarket? 

( ) 

(4) /Slide; Drugstore/ How many of you can tell. what this is? ( ,) 

D , what do we do in a drugstore? (We buy certain kinds of articles.) 

^at makes us think it is a drugstore? ( . ) 

(5) /Slide; Bank/ How many of you can tell what this is? ( ) E 

what do we do in a bank? ( ) Wh&t makes us know it is a bank? (Slot 

for night deposits; built of strong materials) 

(6) /Slide: Train depo^/ How many of you can tell what this is? • ( ) 

F , what do we do in a train station? ( ) What makes us know it is 

a. station? (Tracks, train, etc.) 

Now, everyone can look at the little pictures on his quiz sheet. 
/Illustrate/ The first picture is to help us remember the post office. 
Underneath the post office is a little picture to help us remember the 
school. What is the picture under the school? (Supermarket) What is the 
picture under the supermarket? (Drugstore) What is the picture under the 
drugstore? (Bank) What is the picture under the bank? (Train statipn or depot) 
The next picture we will see will show an inside view, in one of these 



In lesson in Week V there will be more discussion of where we buy what 
items . 
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